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OUR MILITARY 
visitor to a Southern 


noticed ly 


’ } ee 

was tne reply, 
eo inter dat hole 
like any 


] 


aor 


other cat 


what had 


tarric r 


2 . , 
him @ good spell, made 
a crab at him as he was a-ewine in, an’ 
bit his tai ( r’ off. An’ ever sence 


den, boss lat ar ca goes inter dat hole 


hinefomuss tarrier dog can’t 
f his t Po 


ite of 
n extre mity of our com- 

en carried clean away 

of secession, instead 
ly by a shred for sey- 


col bled 


it is probable that we 


last getting 


extreme precautions 
against tition of the amputating 
pertorm 
words 


In plain words (if any 
plainer), what remained 
of our der e 


state would have con- 


ceded vowers to 


would 


my. 


its ceneral fOovV- 


ernme! have provided it 


iled: we beat it after 


btful war: we beat it at 


the price a million of lives and 


thousands of illions of money. De- 


PAST 


AND FUTURE. 


lighted with our success, 
all the 


its fe 


more deligh rith it because of 
rful cost in blood and treasure, we 
have fallen back upon our old belief that 
we need only the simulacrum of a 
We 


irmy that we ea 


itary force. 


have so enfeebled ou 
nnot concentrate a thou- 


and 


constantly hurry its thin battalions from 


sand men without difficulty, must 


point to point to meet the needs of a 
vast There 


ical party which pre tends to fear it as an 


frontier. is a strong polit 


engine of tyranny, and endeavors every 
now and then to weaken further, 


tempted to 


it stil 


‘to stop its pay. One is 
admit that repul indeed forget- 


) ies are 


ful and short-sighted beyond all other 
rovernments. 
We certainly need all the men that 


we have. Any attempt to reduce our 
military establishment below the present 
niggardly estimates should be discoun- 
tenanced as the act of an ill-intentioned 


Indeed, a force of 


or forty thousand ree 


lemagocue. 
would not be more than we coulk 
profitably, nor more 
and 


The fewness of 


than it 


true wisdom frugality 


to support. 
Py 
our troops, so far from 
I 
being productive of unmixed saving, ne- 
cessitates extraordinary outlays in trans- 
portation, sufficient 


thousand 


to maintain several 
soldiers. At any 
moment we are liable to an Indian war, 


additional 
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considerable eno 
our sit nde ines 


import 


| ta 
is the aiways 


most 


possi 
test with some civi 


consequent need 


torce to serve 


zen ti 


struction am 


Meantim 


to come. 

concede 
. } 

cipal re 


yur 


tia of the differ 


al volut 


and boun 
militia are 
legally ar 
soldiers ot 
lina, etc. 


nt cons 


Our Military Pa 


break 
ir 1 
ation ofa 


hance of a 


throuch 
iar 


l, there 


the 


troops, - 
South Caro- 


the United 


st and Future. 


[ November, 


States on this subject go no farther than 


to require the enrollment in the militia 
of all able-bodied males between eight- 
een and forty-five, excepting those who 


re exempted by the laws of the United 


ites. or wl exempted by the 
rhe troops 
weanized, and their 


ities 


main 
aeserves 
) prep- 


ook to 


ht as 


rHE MILI HISTORY rHE MILI- 


ization; 
ch JSC 

ves as 
had not 


nexperi- 


its 


ned in the 


a time. 


and 
The 


rreat disad- 


lied with 
estitute of 
St rvice wi 
a man who goes to 
months means to 


the 


come 
election of officers by 
s equally disastrous; the dis- 
ke that 

Let 
ldiers, though patriot- 
, conducted them- 


of her majes- 
ty’s ship Pina us see how these 
most unmilitary s 
ic and zealous citizens 
selves in the 


The affair 


presence of an 


enemy. 


after Lexington was a vig- 
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from behind cover, of a 


rassing, 
1 


had effected 


nin by order to its post. 


it s purpose 7 


portance of the skirmisl 
hat 


its military 


»wwed them- 


ly thirty pris- 


h ywwever, th if 


rnold, Morgan, 
the invasion of 

srtormance 5 
need New 
possible material 
ept the New Yorkers. 
‘¢ are all ven- 


” 
liers. It 


] 
tne 


wrote, 
, 


Is Ssingutar, 


finest feats of the 


the 
uld have been done 
Heichts 
s outwitted and 


ise. At 


victorious column consisted 


of Brookly n 


ereatest € 

the two auxilia- 
failed to cross the 
the 


the army, fired 


Prin 


rths of 


militia, 


ceton 
forming ) 
two or tl ileys, and then fled before 
the bayonet, leaving the b: » to the 
Contine ments, the ragged and 
baref New Jersey 
bivot 

jealous of a regular 
The force which defended Fort 


Sullivan under Moultrie was a battalion 


army. 


ress which | 
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of South Carolina regulars, not yet turned 
to the oe The 


battle of Be nnington was honor ible to the 


over neral government. 
yonists were less 


und had the ad- 


of coming into the 


militia; but their anta 


than half as numerous, 
ditional disadvantage 


ield by detachments; was no one 


period of the act the 
Am«e ric 


Phe 


ans were to one. 


army which conquered ne Sara- 


the « 


Continentals 


lose ot oper- 


£129 


deciding 


9093 and 
have 
nerical 


fichting; but the study « 


ier Revolutionary conflicts lea 


to suppose the contrary. 


srandywine Stirling 


stood firm 


iong 


1 been uncove 


1 
they 


had 


ters of 


ter that 

than the wi 

cont Germantown the 

reculars lost in and wounded one 

hundred and twenty-seven commissioned 
: 

hun- 


rhe 


a quarter of 


non - commissioned, and tour 


and 


dred and eighty - seven privates. 


omprising about 


militia, « 


the army, lost in commissioned and non- 


commissioned three tour wounded, 
ter supposed 
Its 
p 


roportion 


. . . . ] 
runaways or oners. 1oss 


in privates was not but proba- 
bly had the same 
of missing, always ; 
honor of a foree. So far as these ficures 
foucht 
the battle pretty much alone. In the 
militia fled 


firing; 


co, they show le if r -ecul s 


combat of 
promptly, some of tl it 
and the only troops w n shape, 
little, of 
Georgia Continentals. The st of 


Stony Point, the finest American feat of 


even tor a 


were 


the war, lone. 
At Camden 
thouch 


first 


was done by regu 

the Vir \ 
they had bayonets, ran at the 
f North 
one regiment, 


rhe 


irs 

militia, al- 
volley, followed by all the 
Carolina militia 
which stood next the Continentals. 


t xcept 
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the American men, carrying along in 


seven thousand _ siderable reinforcemer 
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owards, exchanged challenges, and 


olit duels. rhe cenerals, 
Revolutior iry heroes recalled 


n twenty-five year F civil 
ild d »1 othi or wi 


soldiers 


In the 


ndians to ficht, 


twice 


on 
’ . 
his own men and seven vol 


the operations of Coe 


one 
a claim di . The English command 
ind would mitted the fatal 

partly of the — inf intry in open order 
who showed the sams 


and of interposing a swamp between his 
l 


| 
ries, Over and wings, so that they coul 
the Rev- each other. 


not support 
it of 
militia went home on At Chippewa, our first creditable field 


their term, no matter 
d. Mean- 


posted one another 


rement, there were no militia; and 
inteers, althouch they fought well 


1 time, eventually left the battle to 
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the reg 

Lane, 

flict d 


lars alo 


of 
his home more 
pes li lly ina p 
lence Our 
skirmish was t 
one wound 
was an a 
The str 
shows the 
marksme 
The night 
Was excc 
assailants 
leader, 
uiars. oops 
on the than three 
an un- 
and the re- 
y- On the 
right bank there were and 
the position could bi 
sult was an easy defe 
militia tale 
parts, 
1c h 


added, 


during the ri rit of 
as a soldier, irst thought one IS st prised 
tle without organi » champions of state sovereignty 
invested with the un permitted the birth of an 
legal privileges, ane lucive to national unity But 
ain menaced; the militia-man 


rance of our home guards. Is there any Great Brit 


where, in the records of civilized and was remembered for his stampedes from 
gallant races, such another monotonous Revolutionary battle-fields and his seru- 
chronicle of disaster and disgrace ? One ples as to frontiers; the regular army 
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was ‘‘an engine of tyranny,’’ and its  cruited with difficulty, and from first to 
recruitment was difficult; and thus the last numbered but sixty-seven thousand 


national volunteer was accepted. The men. The war was mainly fought out 
was not, however, well or- by some two million of volunteers, whose 


th bound them to the service 


r much used. Few volun-_ military oa 
raised; the term of fF the United States gvovernment, and 


vere 
the in- to no other.! What this army could en- 
the ure is shown in a roll of eighty thou- 


themselves ant ul in battle, three or four 
es refused to times that number wounded, and of two 


fifty the n d of dis- 


memorable hundred and 


ch they ease or hardship. 


could do ap- 
Sut pears in the crushing of a confe deracy 
and which was able to raise eight hundred 
fruit. thousand brave troops, and t at 
an ad- their head such remarkable commanders 

very rr spect, as Li e, Jackson, and Johnst 
eciments. And yet the organization of the vol- 
methods unteers was incomplete and in some re- 
by the a ects vik 1ous T he re was no proper 
ly devised system of recruitment; the sterling old 
1862 were suffered to dwin- 
ene- when more men were 
marched - 1ew battalions were raised, — 
regulars battalions green throughout, and of course 
vedience, ill fitted for service. Wisconsin alone 


1 to mili- had the genius, the firmness, and the pa- 
showed that triotism to establish a strict conscription, 
troops, under and thus keep its veteran regiments full; 


the s tatut and the same rules of the result being that Wisconsin troops 


they 
honor wit] ie permanent army, and had a uniform character for steadiness, 
able t ide by them hey proved and that a Wisconsin brigade was near- 
citizen needs but a_ ly equivalent in power to an average 

rganization to become division. Let me observe, in passing, 

soldier. that the same lesson is ta ight us by the 
heart of the people, as example and experience of the South. 


heights of Monterey, by Without the conscription a population 


excelient 


Henceforward the republic was of eight or ten millions could not possi- 
in possession of an idea full of military \ have faced, on hundreds of battle- 
power and of the promise of national fields, a population of twenty-five or 
unity. twenty-eight millions. It produced not 

Every o knows the history of our only numbers, but also excellence, both 
The militia of the seceding of rank and file and of officers. 

States refused to obey the president, and Another fault of our system was that, 

held by their allegiance to their disloyal while the volunteers were strict y United 


cislatures. A few or- States troops, the selection of their offi- 
! 
I 


governors and lee 
conad ] +1, . : , : 
ganizations of loyal militia disappeared cers was left to the governors of the 


time trom the conflict. or re- states, ‘I he result was tha p litical in- 


only asregiments of nation- fluence, social influence, and 


Che regular army,twelve civilian influence dictated the choice. 
thousand strong at the outset, was re- Nepotism and favoritism flourished. A 
stments equivalent to 2.254.063 known. The statement as to lo excludes recu- 
: . : © 
, of course including many lar troops and colored 


exact number of men is un- 
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democrat could sometimes get a field po- 2] , and so poor judge s of sol 


by promising thi 1is adherents i They wer 
7 § 


shx ild ru he | Lich "7 The ven- “ally L io . and so 


sition 


as that t ymmissions should | to please v and men who 
men wh ure enlist- influenced . Finally, it was a per- 
Examination i sham, be- 
| ones wouk ive thrown out 
own, tor 
inutes of 
( cha ces 


Every vol- 


flicers 
their du- 

man of 

lumn 

bring his 

of every 

be, with 

his 

I have 

mn vidette 

iow what a vidette 

rmed his men as skir mishers. 
e ig 


e, and 


offend them, he chose t mn. cne houcht t shame nott I their tired 


a major wi st Ss 

drove him f1 he sery it who 1 te tl ‘ i lies tile 

reappointed . ~~ mn { vi is] l ( y in ha oO erations 

abana te, fOr Sake their immediate oflice lid not 
‘ whitewashir ] 

ta ** oo on th 


Oo n 


tain (loreign by 
to his own men, an 
lines to the ene my. 
this sort of thing consult t : I iter, a t ‘ ! | ] t none. 
the Bureau of Military Justice. i Ba ) yppose to troops 
Such cases, however, » about : lirected ; rselves, and 
Moreover, lastards and in if w ul not had Scie! of West 
were Yr: idly i by i I the lal rvi oO organize 
' early 
field service, and by cou ar Aft- ri voul ive been far more 
er the first yea , the 
volunteer officers wei ive 1 < The chi tre tl volunteer 
honorable character, at aiready 1 ili- fo! y in the 7 ! character 
tary in their habits and ideas. p he rar file. were brave, 


the governors made as good a intelligent, sel I izens, de- 


ments as cguld beexpected under the cir- ‘ r their new duties, 


cumstances. They were civilians them- tel ( re drill they 
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and to admirable per- 

oon discovered, too, the 
necessit f discipline, and actually aid- 
Of 
cruelty of 


d ot 


eir courage on 


ishing it. 


the 


ed their estal 
their p 
forced n s, and of tl 
the fix 


now 


under 


even 
The 


last 


ttle, I cannot write 
hrob of emotion. 


fracme ny old company, in its 


bloody enemy, made 
corporal. 
bec use 
per, de- 
nnon-swept 


you are 


to? 
company. 


when his 


Ss ipplied in 


( ompl te dis- 


ofli- 


nental 


ignorance 

inteers will 

| predict 

that, conflict, 
the re l \ t be largely in- 


} | 


creased, yanizations 


will sca first mo- 
vernment 


United 


mentou 
will be 

States v 
do mort 


scrip 
I 


expel i ( rail {101 ) pounty 
brokerage wil > unknown. 


imp 


estion ¢ intments, 


nection with 


qu that 


It is an 
the 


our citi- 
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zen soldiers prefer recularly trained of- 
ficers. My recollection is positive that 


] 


my oO sooh came 


d companions in arms 


to look a regiment which had a 
West Point 
iment. It is positive 
that 


inasmuch 


upon 


fortunate reg- 


color el as a 


we were quits 


as such 11 
and rarely failed to acquire special fan 
What men 


soldiers above 


fighting corps. desi 
all things, ind 


success. A 


a , 
followers victory 


men, is 
his 


sure of their pretere! ce 


+] . 
other 
gives 
tion. 
some 


But why should 


preparation in peace inevital 
coming ot that tiver i 
? Would it not be 


tablish a na 


wal 
to es 
ted 


only war departme 


States volunteers, 

instructed by officers detail 

hly trained army, and command 
he n: As 

for our provincial forces, let ‘ van- 

of |: hter 

the 


thoro ig 
itional chief n 


them 


and cheers, 


oht 


ish in a torrent 


evovernors mi 


exce pt sO tar as 
wanta body-guard for parade 
or to escort them to the fri i 
» add- 


the 


of invasion. Something wor 


d to the budget of the nation 


same sum would be ded the 


budgets of the States; should 


have a movable and serviceal nation- 


al cuard, instead of anu 
le misce llany of} 
nucleus for a fig] 


a spectre sure 


I 
months of warfare 
Another act of wise preparation wo ild 


be the introduction of a ' 


POPULAR MILITARY INSTRUCTION. 


I have a bold and broad proposition 
no doubt, 


to make, open, 
eal objec tions, and pe 


icule. 


snts of milit 
its enforced stu 


Why should 
most im- 


the 


learn somewhat of this 


of 


not 


we 


portant part a citizen’s duty in 
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; ; ; it) 
same institutions which supply us with 


? 
r 


the 


y, will 


our other bits and scraps of knowled 


An American youth, whether in 


school or in the iniversit 


sadily commit to memory a lesson 


in outpost duty as a lesson in grammar 


He will be 


blackbo 


or lovi is willing 


wrder of 
id The 


iterest 


ud re 


on the 
military 
him more 


main in his 

is highly probable 
become his 

pre ferred stu ly. 

ection to this sche 

scholar. 


that at firs 


} 
who willl 


idea of 
iodecimo 


twenty-six pages, 


prepa 


West Poi 
Wheeler, 


struction 


in- 


cess of 
structior drawing 


ires would 


the few 
be essential. 


My propos 


s to popularize the sei- 
h our 


In icount 


and art of war throu sch IS 


ence 


and universities ‘y like ours, 


which occasiona ly needs military tul- 
tion urgently, and which believes in the 


re neral diffusion of knowle dge, if is 
] | 


a marvel th if this bas not aire uly been 


as the 


done. 


a of 


Tl e idea is as prac ticable 


common s< hools, — AS practica- 


as the project of teaching a whole 


nation anything, a project which a cent- 


would have been scouted as 


If the American people de- 


cide upon it, if the people of 


ury 


visionary. 


any one 
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State 


decide 


plished while men are still calline it im- 


upon it, it will be accom- 
possible. 
In the tea hing itself there are no in- 
difficulties; no other science, 
could be popularized more 
5 i common 
sense itse *e ob- 
vious 
ology ; 
those of che 
ele nsit 
men will 
the two 
re he can 
Yet these (in 
the two foundation 
, ind tactics. 
(1) Con- 
ne point 
your at- 
ny can di- 


+ 


isures to 


the public 


norize such 
at West 


iness. 
war are 


xecution 


sub- 
Napoleon, 
| to have 
ordinary 
n- 

oO the re- 
On 


proportione l 
i i 


the 


overcome.’”’ 


1 } . 
giect no chance of suc- 


lon some times dec ick s the 
” In presences of a su- 


avoid a decisive strug¢ele, 


perior 


and supply the lack of numl 


tivity.” °° Daa » consi 
tachment 

flict.’ 

and comprehensible as the tement that 


con- 
“* isonable 
99 
one, 
troops 
I 
at ic pL ig | tha ie enemy, 
and not fewer troops.’ 
scuffliz 


boy knows very well that if he 


A boy who is another 


presents 
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p 
his side to his antagonist at close quar- abl 


e to decide upon: some one course, 


ters the r will have a fair chance to and thus avoid that terrible vice of de- 
hit him or ti im. Why, then, should lay, so noxious in war. Every one who 
he not instantly see the value of the pre- has learned whist knows how helpful are 
o flank movements with- the phrases, ‘* second hand low,”’ *‘ third 

the enemy’’? Ob- hand high,’’ ete. Hesitation ends; the 


} 


is the wood sense of hand is played qui kly; in general the 


y 
ill con plicate d plans richt card is thrown; the ty! oe yret- 
‘e, through the ty nearly as well as the veteran,— at all 
constant commu “s events, far better than if he 
ding between isolated oblige d to invent his own vame 
1 obsta- Of course thes simple and obvious 


a not the whole 


science. They have to be « 


plexities, 


. } 
amidst obstacles, per] 
and peri s which render necessa 
ot prepa ations and pre autio 


come the minor rules of the science, — 


it with- rules showing how the grand maxims 


Xa nple, 


the rules of the 
Vheeler’s sixt 


ee deal with ger 


‘tures briefly on strate gy and tacties 
nature of modern warfare, and 
ngth yn orders of b ittle, the execu- 
tion of marches, the choice of ] 
advanced guards and outposts, det 
ments and convoys, reconnaissances and 
topography, camps and bivouacs and 
eantonments. He directs, down to the 
strength of an advanced guard and the 
} position of its scouts, the arrangement 
They are of a column in march throuch a hostile 
to the handling a region, — Dryasdust details, at first sight, 
or company, than to but terribly important in this awful 
at army. Nor is ence, and capable on study of intelli 
-verest volun- interest. For instance, a minute 
hese ap- count of two different methods of mov- 
gen- ing a train of artillery not seem to 
promise alluring reading. But when we 
learn that one of these methods resulted 
concentration in asuccessful march of eighty-five miles 
Napoleon had stolen a_ in three days, and the other in wearing 
Consider, too, how out the hors« sand dispe rsing the convoy, 
liable an able man is to lose his we are struck with the ever-fascinating 
head amid novel circumstances, and to problem of cause and effect, and we give 
{ ike the most irrational sté ps. With a the passage a second perusal. 
few settled principles in his memory he A boy who should memorize this les- 
would do, perhaps not perfectly well, son could hardly fail to understand it, and 


but much better; at least, he would be would be long in forgetting it. I use the 
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isness. 


he 


trom 
cove 


} 
aci 


earned by 


| 
be left to 


a com- 


volun- 


‘an now 

they cost 

As 

COX 7 
On the 


civil war. 
it is sheer 
possible use. 
how mu h our ¢ bryo citizens h tve to 
nished 


should 


Ww ith 
pe m 
braries, — 
which 


ones pra 


alry and like 


rid hi 


ignorant 


standing 


rocks;’’ not and t 


suc 


is 


had about war from a host 


of 
: : ' 1 ’ . ‘ : . 
romancers calling themselves historians; tain ; 
but books which show just what war is, — eralit 
and do 


and perplexities. 


amidst its difficulties 


There 


what to civili: 


are no more itary 


und Future q 


hat this ou 


: ar 1 
certain cdelinite things 
4 


ipproved 


] 
i as 


ies, suc 
in histori ins, 


} } Pe | 
shell of the 


lan 


ways. 
are 
should vo on the 


school libraries. 


| November, 


even 
clearly that 


under 


reel 


] 


‘e@ and ald 


an’ 
, to de ak 

No rhetori 
‘ed 


1 cer- 
cai ven- 
produc by most 
mil- 


What 
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1 there is such prac tical and in- 
iting as Cesar’s Commenta- 
emoirs of Napoleon, Napier’s 
War, Car of Fred- 

’s War 


vie’s Life 
ut, KE in the 
sadly 
faithful 
tion of 


one 


Hi 


juished. 


for the 


Germans, 


times braver than 


ymetim« snot so brave, 


ie explains 


llivent mil- 

‘| y sees why 

is it did. He 
difference in the 

a difference in 

he investigates more 
he in 


ganization, discipline, 


juires into the 


ation; he studies the 


t poeraphy ot the scene 


and the handling of the op- 


posing Jumns; to this final circum- 


stance, indeed, he attributes an almost 


decisive influence. Examining the de- 


tails of Rossbach, for ex unple, and re- 
memberine the principle ‘* not to make 
a flank march 


of an 1c 


within sight and reach 


uwctive enemy,”’ stands 
why forty-six thousand French : illies 
were beaten 


Prussians 


campaign In Ita y, and reme! 


twenty t ho l 


Examinin . 


y 


principle ‘not to make detachm 


the eve of a conflict,’’ 
why seventy-five thous 
Piedmont 


were cru 

many minor m 
tory are unlocked by 

i Al 
es Tf 
autions, 

nes 
even 
the cuessing civilian. 
To Americans it i cla interest- 


ine to note how 


of war explai 
events of our 
for instance, 
and twenty 
Hooker reco 
sand A 

at first to n 
pect, pe rhaps, that 
twenty thousand were not 
the seventy thousand. Ther 
sense in that supposition, as ap] 
The a 


} 
orsville 


the pt riod in q 
the Potomac at l 
pressed by repeated failure 


Vir 


r¢ pt ite l successes, 


army of cinia was confide 


the only, nor indeed the 


of this remarkable re 
} . 


only half-way an able 
had enough knowied 

make an excellent pl 

had not the moral fo 

in the face of unexpe rel 

He knew perfectly well that two 


would be 


men 
likely to beat one, but he neg- 
that 
The skill 


which he showed in crossing the Rappa- 


lected the other grand principle, 


they should do it promptly. 


hannock and getting upon the left flank 


> 


of Lee was admirable. Displaying three 
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front of Fredericksburg, and 


th 


corps in 
thus 


army to that point, he 


mass of the Southern 


it the 


ring 
same time 


slipped rour corps across the river some 


miles f h, and then quietly 
drew after him one of the corps which 
had amused Lee. So far all was perfect: 


the Con- 


h id only 


he had turned the left wing of 


; he 


between him- 


erat 
to adva 
self as now seizing 
Frede: 
But the moment Lee wheeled upon 
i ed. The 


toOoK to In- 


and Sedewik K, 1 
*) 4 
icksbureg,. 
treat 
he 


nothing 


him he lost courage and re 


offensive was his 


<son moving around his richt, 


trenching. 
He saw Ja 
and did not attack his extend ol 

which Napoleon would 
» do, and no 


ndous success. After 


umn of 


certain t& 


inferior enemy, 
yahannock. At 
1 fine 

had 


tions a 


rous 


op r 
mist, and 
ind that 


fensive 
upon Ho 
A novi 
on of Chan- 
ntion to the Napo- 
act 
velocity.’’ It 
: of ; and speed 
plan of McDowell 
Burnside at Fre 


orce must 
nergy 


at 


but half-w 
. , 
But, obj 
military edu 


duce chiefs ( ] 


d of what pos- 


war- 


: 
ll 


sible use w a st ‘* erand 
fare ’’ be 


that t 


to subordin: 


he 


ope rations and 


ite officers ? I re- 


principles which govern 


creat battles are 


} 


frequently applicable to the movements 


and combats of detachments. At Ligny 
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Napoleon pounded the Prussian right till 
he induced Bliicher to reinforce if heav- 
ily, and then suddenly pushed a strong 


column through his enemy’s weakened 


tre, decidir : ict at a blow. 

‘mishers, if he 

determined and prompt, 

Saine game upon an oppos- 
I 

the 


atter 


and with 
Bliicher, 


by changing 


skirmishers, 
Just as 


ine line 


same success. 
»t clear of Grouchy 


withdrawal to a flank march, 
company may sometimes es- 
cape natu- 


Lime { 1! ~ for cr. t as 


rai 
Wurmse to divide 


into is- 


“eT 
is iast 


West Point 
les of war 
use of 

a stu- 

like ours, 
nd the self- 
partof Rom- 
jects of 
where 

Oo some 


sion, 


the ) 
eady known to me that 


horse un faster than another.’’ 
Well, we lea t 


nature 


one 
ruth of about the same 

. f " } 
campaign of Chancel- 


lorsville, — w -arn that one professional 


more promptness in de- 
than a 
slowest of a stable of 


y horse, 


so an inferior ‘* reeular ’’ itwit and 
beat intellig If 
Hooker had been opposed to Floyd or 


would 


an ent novice in warfare. 


likely that he 


Pillow, it is not at all 


have lost confidence and been tricked 


out of his tactical advantage. Consider, 
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too, what a help it would have been to 
him, morally as well as otherwise, to be 
supported throughout by trained subor- 
Let us that ten 
years previous to rebellion the 
schools of the North had taught the ele- 


war, and had fur- 


dinates. suppose for 


the 


with officers who 
military principles 
y methods. In such 
10 was naturally a 
is man, would have 
He would have 
every forward step, 
details of his move- 
1, and that 

*s were mostly 
] been 
the 


would 


have 
i on 
He 


an to the 


om- 


row ve able 
though that, 
had in 


than we 


1861. Useful 


is 


irfare 


may 


com- 
manders of rye independent columns 
we shall p vbl: ve to look to 


to West Point. 
“<1 a distin- 


our 


, 
Cromwell, 
and some 


unless 


few insu 


Napoleon 


craduates of 


heroes of 
his 


military scl 


marsh either 

* prore ssional soldiers 
i 

in youth ‘he best of our citizen gen- 


Terry Logan 


l except under the 


erals, and Sickles, 


rarely act direction 
ind the success of the former 


to the fact that 


of regulars; 
was perhaps due years 
A soldier in youth, and hardly a first-class gen- 
eral 
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before the war he had a military library 
and the zeal to study it. That very acute 
and energetic civilian, Benjamin F. But- 
ler, found in warfare nothing but fiascos. 
| 


Banks, another civilian of considerable 


talent and force, ordered assaults at Port 
Hudson 
arranged on the Red River the most stu- 
Duri 


test neither side ¢ ined a notable vic 


without due preparation, and 


pid of advances. « the whole con- 
tory, 
or performed a creditable manceuvre on 
inder the supery is- 
rhe solemn 

the ee 


a large sc ile, excep 
a West Pointer. 


much of 


ract 
ot 
of 
her sol- 


ntous 


ion of 
is that to know ience 
ars 


war the cleverest 
and 


study and experience; ino 


that 


had better look for s 


fact is in such a mome 


emn 
we 


1 ° 
business 


] 


ruid: 


pre me 


ince to experts, and to experts 
alone. 

The facts and suggestions of 
ticle are addressed 
tional authori 
ican people. 


Cons 


ress, in time 
' honed and rac 
upon broad and radi 
military system, 
} 


demand thx 


pt se ever become 
the insistence of 
union-loving comm prevailing 
over the champions of local sover ignty 


and of the righ f ‘ssion. As 


details, there will be time eno ioh to draw 


for 


them up when the measu themselves 


receive popular sanction; 

ca task should prope ly 

pert) 

ili t + - 7 ~ 

and military experts. therefore 

conclude by summing up my recommen- 

dations as follows : — 

(1.) To do away with the militia, or 
troops of the States. 

(2.) To substitute therefo 


national 


. force of 
the 
the 


volunteers, organized by 
; 


war department and commanded by 
president. 
(3.) To maintain an efficient perma- 


nent army, sufficiently oflicered t 


edad to 


fur- 
nish instructors to the volunteers in time 
of peace and commanders of high grade 
time of war. 

(4.) To establish a system of popular 
the art 


in 


instruction in the elements of 


and science of war. 
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isant voice, 
You jest 


sick, an’ 
tu Was n unged her wh 
"9 ces a cl 


hen you fust waked up;’’ and 


a dark cloud char \ 
moment she seemed to grow many years 
laid iton my forehead. older; and there was a certain hi peless- 
ness in the look which was piteous, — like 


She took a plantain leal from a saucer 


on the stand and 
The coolness of the leaf, the pressure of 
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Ww that you ¢ any more suc h notions in your 


a99 
t 


47 
that. 
and for ‘* Sister Mary! Sister Mary!” he cried, 
ibout like E F that moment e enter the door, 
tienes ‘* What do you think thi tient of 
vs? We have n’t t her quite 
She says she thinks \ have 
rrow,. Ha, | = id the 
1] ] 

i vnedi I 


ard that he 


] ] 
ish spread ove 


} 


loc- 
here ex- 
pas any- 
yours, 
pless and 
er the 


seems 


a sor- 
king with irse. new something trou 
art, you a ve ed n’t try to hide 
ur head. the time. Do tell me avout 


than ‘ walked back to the } 


building; are you crying about? ”’ 


§ i go her nose vigorously, 
’s such a good nurse. I’] her cheeks with a half-spitef il 


“ Crying about something that happened 


l 
f 


» you some more valerian, i 


— NO. 265. 37 
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if that 
I don’t know what is, 


goin’ on twenty years ago; an’ 


ain’t bein’ a fool, 


an’ I’m ashamed yer caught me at it. 
You kind o’ 
upset me yeste rday, sayin’ what yer did. 
I’ve 


day an’ 


gut it’s part your fault. 


nussed in this hospital fifteen years, 
fust 
son that’s ever seen any farther than 
y face; ’s kind o’ 
and Sister Mary gave up at 
ried hard. 
crying also q 

‘¢Oh, do tell me about it,’’ I said. 
‘*Can’t I help you? You’ve been so 
good to me, I ’d like to help you.”’ 


** Did 


nicht, an’ you’re th per- 


skin-deep on my an’ it 


I pset me,”’ 


last, and «¢ I was very near 


n’t I tell ye ’t all happened 
goin’ on twenty years ago?”’ she said, 


irom bein’ a fool 


yes 
half sharply. ‘‘ Ef a woman can’t help 


herself over things ’s 


dead ’n’ gone’ iat, I euess there can’t 
nobody help her. I’m ’shamed enough 
ye caught me eryin’ 


All Ic ay was, 


I am so sorry fo 


” Oh, do tell me. 


you, so sorry. 8O 8OTr- 
s to me I could comfort you, 
7 7 99 

She shoo her u <2 


No, 


‘* an’ there 


there 
ain’t any ct 
never was gut I don’t know,”’’ speak- 
‘* but it 


eood to tell ye all 


ing very slowly, as if reflecting, 
might do me 


about it Ye 


ever mistrusted 


som‘ 
’re the 
that 


a heart about me for anythin’ but nussin. 


fust person that ’s 
I’°d got so much ’s 


I don’t know but I'll tell ye. 17Il think 
on ’t,’’ and she stopped crying, and fixed 
her eyes on the window. 

¢¢ Oh, tell me now! ’’ I cried. 


‘* No,’’ she 


I ain’t 


said. so] I] sleep on ’t 


goin’ to tell ye now; for I should 
only jest cry my eyes out, an’ I can’t af- 


ford 


streneth that way; there ’s nothin’ uses 


to cry 


It’s a sin to spend your 


a woman up like a eryin’ fit. Ill tell 


ye the hull story to-morrow, unless I 


and 
could make Sister Mary 


change my mind, a-sleepin’ on ’t;”’ 
that was all I 
say that day. 


I waited eagerly for the morrow. I 
had many misgivings that I should not 
hear the as the old 
woman I knew that 
her mind was made up to tell me. There 


story but as soon 


entered my room 


was a softened sadness in her counte- 


[ November, 


nance which I had never seen there be- 
fore, and a new gentleness in her voice. 

‘*T don’t exactly make out why I feel 
like tellin’ ye,”’ 


her chair up 


she said, as she drew 
closer to my bed, and laid 
wrinkled old hand affection- 
I do, 


an’ I’ve made up my mind to do it. I’ve 


her strong, 


ately on mine for a second; ‘* but 


always felt 
fust 
most helples S 


drawn to ye, ever since | 
You was the 
thing ever I rot hold of 


when they bro ieht ye here. 


’ ° 
began nussin ve. 


low I ex- 
pect it ll tine ye some to hear 
got to te I guess I can’t m: it very 


I can tell 


to-morrow; or if I get to 


short: but if you ’re too tired, 
the rest on ’t 
cryin’, I shall 


stop right off, an’ tell ye 


the rest some other time. I can’t afford 
to ery.”’ 

‘¢ T shall not be tired, Sister M wy,” J 
‘* You need not fear that. And 


please don’t ery 


said. 


; for to see you ery would 


] 


do me a great deal more harm than to be 


tired. 


‘*That’s a fact,’? she said, dryly, 


-— and I don’t calculate to ery ror both 
our sakes; but ye can’t always tell when 


Well,”’ she « 


s on the window (and she 


you re r( in’ to. yntinued, 
fixing her ey 
never once withdrew them from the sky, 


r narrative), ‘‘ I 


during hx 
ried. I’m a widow. 
‘* Yes, | know that,’’ I replic d. ** The 


tor 
octo 


ve been mar- 


told m 
‘¢ How ’d he know, I wonder!’’ said 
she. ‘eT never told anybody here ex- 
cept old Father Hemsen; he knew.”’ 
She remained silent for some minutes. 
thinking; then, saying once more, as if to 
herself, ‘‘ I wonder how he knew,’’ she 
resumed her story. 
‘* We lived 
was born in Maine, too. 
State to one that 
to ’t. It 


The town I was born in was right 


Maine. I 
Maine ’ 


*s reared there and used 


way down in 


$s a nice 
seems dreadful rugged to stran- 
gers. 


close to the sea, — a great piace 


ior ship- 
were all in 


the lumber business, but my husband was 


ping lumber; an’ my folks 


a farmer. ~He used to come down to 
our place with stock to sell; that’s where 
I got acquainted with him. I wasn’t 
but eighteen when we were married; I 


was eighteen, and John, he was twenty- 
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eight. He was pretty old, he thought. 
We’d been engaged two years, but he 
wanted to 


et the farm paid for first; he 
was always real cautious; a good busi- 
John had. Well, 
on the farm, and raised potatoes, and kept 
first We were 


those parts; 


ness head we lived 


1 ' 
stock, and got on 


rate. 


real wel f, —that is, for 


not what ’u city folks, 


anythin’ for 


but we had all we wanted, an’ I don’t be- 


lieve there were ever two people in this 
world any happier ’n John an’ I were, 
for years and years. We had one boy, the 
dearest little fellow that ever did live. 


I ve rot 


to > it, Ill let ye some day; it’s all 


his picture now; if you ’d care 


spotted; those old-fashioned daguerreo- 
types don’t keep good, like the kind they 
take nowadays. He’d be thirty if he 
Johnnie l 


don’t 
any way possi 


was 
alive now, would; it seem 
I can’t think of him ’s 
acrown man, d van; I always see 
him winter he 
lived: he ’n’t but six year old when he 


died. it the 


fever was State 


was that last 


winter th 
ll over the ; it jest 
and mowed the chil- 
a swath, 


There hain’t 


Inan mown 


been ar C 
there never will be 
it, and he wa 


he never knew anything after the 


n’t sick but three di 

first 
That was one mercy. John and I 
both felt that. 


died it seemed to me we ’d never be hap- 


day. 
For a little while after he 
py again, neither of us; an’ I don’t sup- 
pose we ever were quite ’s we used to be. 
But we got reconciled, an’ I was always 

I’d have 
an’ I know I used to set at 


a-thinkin’ t more children 


before long ; 
my sewin’, day after day, an’ try tomake 
up my n ind whether, if I hada boy, I 
should want to name it Johnnie after him, 
I could n’t 
in my mind about it; 
ther. Well, we ’d been 
John ’d got real gray, and he was 
sort of 
Ye’d 
ha’ took him for more ’n forty, a good 
deal, to set 


but when he laughed, his eyes twinkled 
> 


or not; an’ ever get settled 
John could n’t ei- 
married twelve 
years ; 
always a steady-goin’, sensible 


man, that seemed older ’n he was. 
him goin’ alone the road; 


so, he looked young ’s anybody. He was 
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forty that fall; in September his birth- 
day came. I know the Tallman sweetings 
always begun to be ripe about that time, 
but that year they were earlier ’n com- 
mon, an’ I had some real ripe ’n’ ready 
to bake for his birthday; ’n’ he had n’t 
kept eye on the tree, ’n’ 
they 
him. 


did n’t know 
were ripe, so ’t was a surprise to 
An’ I had a comforter I 


him, — ared yarn one, with white stripes, 


*d knit for 


one of the handsomest patterns I ever 
an’ that night he me, 
* Moll,’ — he always called me Moll, — 
‘ Moll, we ’re 
Seth Barrett, don’t you recollect ? — he 
that 


He was lame, don’t you remember ?’ 


Saw; savs to 


goin’ to have neichbors; 


used to live down in the Hollow. 
‘¢¢ The shoe-maker ? 
‘6 ¢ No,’ * not 


your old beau: his brother, — the oldest 


says I. 


Ssayvs John, laughing, 


one. I guess you ’ve forgotten him. He 
must be 
, he 


1 notion the sea don’t suit him, 


a man well on fifty now. Wel 


was a good deal older than I; he 
| 


’s got 
an’ he’s 
bought this very next farm to ours. I told 
ye, ye know, it was up for sale. I did al- 


ways mean to have that land, or the best 
part of it myself; but if I could n’t have 
it, I ’d rather ’t Seth Barrett 


than anybody I know. | liked Seth when 


would be 
I was a boy. An’ they say he ’s married 
the smartest cir] on the river. rhey ’re 
coming next week; 
ask 
’n’ stay with us till they get their 
What d’ ye say?’ 


indeed,’ 


an’ I thought we ’d 
better write an’ ?em to come right 
here 
house fixed. 


‘¢* Ves, 


jest as pleased ’s I could be at 


says I; for I was 
the no- 
tion of havin’ neighbors so near. ’T was 
more ’n a mile to the nearest house that 
anybody lived in; an’ 1’d often ’n’ often 
this old 


thought how nice 


looked at Plummer house, an’ 


’twould be if some 
real nice folks ’ud buy the farm an’ 

Well, I flew round, ’n’ I made 
pies, an’ cleaned up the 
the woodbine was jest 


move in. 
a lot o’ spare 
room; ’n’ a turn- 
a lot of 


bureau, 


in’ red, I remember, ’n’ I put 
it in a pitcher ’n’ set it on the 
’n’ the room looked as pretty ’s a pict- 
ure. Ye see there was things happened 
afterwards that made me remember lots 
of little things ye wouldn’t think I’d 


recollect so long afterwards. But I 
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ver things, 
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vood-hearted, ’n’ would get over things 
he wa’n’t contradicted 
So there wa’ 


at all; but 

jest like right away, if 
he ’d say an’ answered back. 
you're ever anything between us ¢ 
that lit over minute, jest ’ 


many 


ich other 


» be afraid sometimes that peop 


bout him an’ Nelly 
] 


with her before 


thines were hurryin’ on for 
would ha’ killed me to know 


temper of his own, sé in, h got a nice lot 0’ year- 
sometimes, but ins vanted to take down ’n’ ship, 
o calla qu irrel. to go ’n’ | ly some 
was vexed | er; ’n’ we ’d been talkin’ all winter 
me jest *d all co down in the spring, ’n’ 
val little kind o’ play | ? 
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much ’s a week. I hadn’t ever been 


home since 


My 


I was m 
ried. 


away, 


out. I ren 
kind o’ war 
fall weather 
mud was 

in spots 

mare, 

Nelly 

We had 

mind; the 

’t was so spl ndid to be « 
ridin’ t 

an’ pl 


The thing Setl 


we got there. 


his heart on most, was showin’ 


boy. 

ways coin’ 
too, for excursi 
from all th« 


’ 


’n’t a place I ever 


towns 1 


n’t remember when I l ate the 


sight of it when I was ; | was 


always going, yarties 
went I hated t ay ut "t was 


’ ; 
aiways a teartt ‘al place to 
me; i could n’t ever im 


like it. ’T 


what made 
Devil’s 


have 


folks Was < llec he 


Run, an’ I think they could 
uf they ’ 


was jest a great cut, rig 


named it any better 1 trie 


ind 
behind them 

the hills it reached, a 
i they 
s dow n. Somet 
all choked 


, . 
logs in among the 


the cliff then 


mountain 
river 
came down thr 


float the los 


used to 
imes the 


river would be up with the 


rocks, an’ then the 


lumbermen ’d have to come down an’ 


start ’em an’ get ’em loose, an’ set ’em 


goin’ again. *T was awful dangerous 


doin’ this ; lots o’ lumbermen got drowned 


[ November, 


doin’ it. ‘hen the river was high, it 
just rushed an’ tore round the points 0’ 
the rocks, as if the ve ry devil the place 
But the 
oh that when you stood 


was named for was drivin’ it. 


so hi 


} 


up on top and looked down you could n’t 


1) 
wails were 


see that the river was rushin’ at all; it 


] l 
jest looke 


1 white where it was foamy, an’ 
ereen where it was smooth, but it all 


looked as stl 


as for the « ut 


as if it was painted; an’ 
logs, they did n’t look 


os. Well, 


I ever heard of in 


any big ’n little young saplin 


; 
splen- 


thought ’t was I 


ll along 
ywn into 
lo Seth 
ly there; 

out if she 

» it. So’t was settled 

o that the very first day 

re; ’n’ the next day we 

1iter May flowers on a hill 

i where I used 


John the rine before we 


ver a prece 
were marri vas real late when we 
j n two 


2d like fury 


iayvs on 


was pretty 

’*n’ thither, 

ent toa 

, where 

cood 

I was 

sed to rid- 

the rings to our wag- 
jolted 
was gettin’ 
‘Oh, goodness 


as if I was a hundred.’ 


ry strong, so we got 
Jest as we out, 


' 
me, me. 
says I, ¢: 

Ye SC 

everything. 


when I heard her say to 


*t you take me out to buy 


a pair of gloves? The fingers of mine 
have all come through, 
seat these two days.’ 


said John. 


you right after s ipper.’ 


‘© *¢ Oh, yes,’ ‘Ill take 

‘¢ Tt crossed my mind then that it was 
queer she did n’t ask Seth, —he knew 
the town as well as John did; but I jest 
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thought she 
John, ’n’ 


little run with 
I knew it would n’t take 


wanted a 
ten 
minutes. Afterwards I recollected that 
John did n’t ask me to go, an’ I wondered 
I did n’t 
never sta off anywhere without say- 
ine, Moll, 


did n’t as } this 


think of it at the time, for John 


-come alone.’ He 
time; but I 


> thought anything 


never 
in’ I went right 
up to 0 y! rn > laid down on the bed. 
I was awful Pretty soon John 
chair, an’ 
Moll, I’m 


This ridin’ after cattle two 


came down in a 


says he, ‘ } ire. about 
played 
days is | I don’t know when 


I ’ve f an’ he jest sat’s 
if he presently he 
got up an’ went out again, an’ ] 
them all talkin’ in the hall; an 


they 


heard 
then 
t, an’ I thoucht they *d all 
for the gloves. I was 
found in the 


I dozed off asleep, 


lookin a newspaper I 
room, an’ pretty soon 
an’ when I w up the town clock was 
I could 
ninute, an’ 
they all 


1 few minutes I heard steps 


striki line tarted up, an’ 
n’t thi 
then 


were. 


I was fora 
wonder where 
comin’ lly’s voice 
» real low, and 
*M iry stopped, 

There 


what she 


isn’t 
said ; 
this 


terwards that I put 
1 out what it 


an’ made 
he went right on to her 


room, » went away. In a min- 


ute m peakin’ to Seth in 


her 1 which was close to ours, so I 
knew Seth ln’t gone with ’em, after 
all; but I did n’t think anything then, — 


she 


her 


not t d ‘ 1inutes after, when 


heard 


», and then come 


came down the hall, and I 
stop i 0 i F te] 
on, and give a little knock at my door. 


And w n I said, ‘ Come 


in an’ sat « bed, an’ showed 


in,’ she came 
me her cloves, ’n’ began to tell me about 


the store where she *n’ she 


She never once looked 


bought ’em, 
acted so queer! 

in my face, an’ she seemed nervous like, 
an’ I wondered to my self what in the 
world was the matter with her; but even 


then I never thoucht about John. He 
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came in presently, ’n’ sat down, ’n’ pret- 
ty soon she got up and went off to bed. 
Then I 


they went, to be so long; 


asked John where in the world 
an’ then he 
told me where they ’d been, an’ it wa’n’t 
but a few minutes’ walk I 


what 


don’t know 


’t was, I could n’t ever tell, but 
there was something in his way 
did n’t 


You know you feel thir 


0” speak- 
in’ that sound natural, not a 


mite. 


some- 
' that 
you could n’t put into any words, an’ it 


} 


times; well, I jest felt sometl 


all came over me in a mi ite ho Vv queer 


could 


n’t drag one foot after the other, for him 


it was, when John was so tired he 


} 


to go walking up ’n her for 


i * 1+] 
iown With 


more than anhour. ’T was only a little 


after seven when we « rom tea, 
an’ now it was after nine. never said 
a Single jest lay thinkin’, 


thinkin’ it over, I don’t 


word, but I 


know how long, 


—ten minutes may be, when all of a 


sudden, John, he came up and kissed me, 


Well, I de 


understand, if 1 was to 


oh, such a kiss! n’t suppose I 
could make ye 
try, what it was about that kiss. I don’t 
know how to tell ye the difference, un- 
less ye know it yourself. John had n’t 
kissed me that way for years, — not for 


used 


— when we 


years an’ years; it was the way he 


to kiss me at the very fust, 
married. A man 
ve jt st the same after he’ 


were fust don’t kiss 
with ye all the time; it’s their nature, I 
woman’s got t ve real 
fust be- 
cins to be different; but if she is sensible 
t; the love’s there all 
1: ’ 
] 


ike ’s not better when 


suppose, an’ a 
sensible not to mind it when it 
she won’t mind i 
the same, and as 
like, and nothin’ wild or 
is John set 
his lips on to mine that way, I gave a 
little scream; I could n’t help it He jest 
laughed, and turned away, an’ I did n’t 
say a word; but if there a blaze 


it’s all quiet 
hasty about it. 


Jest as soon 
] 


o’ lightnin’ in the room tl ninute, an’ 
ill, I should 
n’t ha’ read it any plainer what that kiss 
d bee nh kissin’ Nel- 


ly; an’ that was the reason she ’d acted 


the words written on the w 


meant. I knew he 


so queer, an’ that was the reason they ’d 
stayed out a-wanderin’ round in the dark 


all that time. I never spoke a word, 


an’ when John spoke to me I pretended 
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the d 


’ then I laid there shut 


open, 


wish- 
I sd an’ 
think there’s eet 
man 


own my 
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The horses went togoalone. And, John, please dot 
l, comin’ off such a down into the R In; ’d feel so mu h 
seemed to me they jest easier if ye wo ild n’t. shall jest sit 
wled. I wanted to get here and worry every mir I think 

by ye ’re goin’ down there. : 
gerous. Do promise me ye won’t do it, 

. I im goin’ John.’ 
Won’t ‘¢¢ Well, I don’t w 
sal 1 John, ° but Nelly, 


‘It’s awful but I 


; ; 9 
sometimes how,’ an 
] 
1 


yoked : 

bottom. n’t do it possibly, anc 
capes.’ two hours.’ 
“T felt real ¢ 


‘Oh, if you only 


was to slip un- 


much easier 
wai Well, we ‘ll repor 
he came and hurried off to overtake 


] 


over be- never looked back a 


int t wert 


At last set eyes on his face. 


sit down “T can’t tell y 


bout sat there ak 


lots o’ times: to me ’t was 
stay where = shady pl we, un 
where I could 
Run an’ off to se: ° 
he did line 0’ the river, 
My heart where the great 
I sawhe thelogs. There 


coin’, | remember: 


saw then, 
with far as I could; an’ there 
tle ants crawlin’ round on th 
ants ’n’ flies ’n’ several k 
insects with shining wings, 
’, an’ never once 
looked at ’em all with < 
wonder what God made 
set off, Nelly | o’ creatures for, a 
I could n’t _ livin’ thing that did n’t | 


1 
remember 


turned once, an’: 


thought over 
n’t made any 


] , M 
there would n’t be 
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I made up my mind that he ’d all along 
meant do it, if Nelly was set to go. 
I got up, an’ walked round an’ round. 
One minute I thought I’d 


an’ see if I could n’t 


vo after ’em, 
keep him from go- 
I knew I could n’t ever find ’em 
There ’s 


five hundred thousand rocks, all piled up 


in’; bu 
in that wild place. more ’n 
one top of another, an’ in an’ out, an’ 
every which way, along the top o’ that 
Run. 


devil it 


Oh, but it’s well named for the 
*s named true. 

t last, I took John’s coat, — he’d 
i an’ thrown it on the eround, 


is he started; he said he’d be too 


I took that an’ folded it up, 


jest 
warm, 


and laid d the ground an’ put 
’s I touched 


wst out eryin’ again. I jest 


my head on it; an’ ’s 
it, I jest b 
hugged 
I cried till, if you ’ll believe me, I went 
to sleep. Now, that a 


too, that when I was a-feelin’ so 


soon 


hat old coat, ’n’ I kissed it, ’n’ 


t was n’t queer 
thi: o 
wretched I could ha’ slept? But I was 
jest worn out with lyin’ uwake the nicht 
before, an’ keepin’ such a strain on my- 
I must have 


self not to show anything; an’ 


slept a good two hours, for when I waked 
up the sun was shinin’ 


it ha 


m my head, and 
to do that. I 
jumped up an’ looked round; 
were whinnyin’ 
that it must be 
used to 
thought I ’d¢ 
John an’ the 


come a good piece 
the horses 
ind I knew by 

| They 
ut noon. At first I 
I could n’t find 

rest ; but I knew that would 


were 


lie in’ 


n’t be any use; so I sat down again, an’ 


waited. I jest looked off to sea, an’ 
never turned my eyes any other way. I 
did n’t dare 
It seemed to me, if I did, I should throw 
So F sat still ’n’ looked 


iat ocean and sky, till ’t seemed 


to look down into the Run. 


myself in, sure. 
off at tl 


s if I could see right through the sky. 
All of a sudden I heard steps comin’, 
and great pantin’ breaths, ’n’ I got up, 
*n’ ran up the bank. I was a little ways 
down on a big ledge, in the shade; an’ 
as soon ’s I got to the top, there 1 saw 
Nelly, runnin’, a-holdin’ on to both her 
sides. She could n’t hardly get one foot 
before the other, she was pantin’ so, ’n’ 
the tears streamin’ down her face, ’n’ 
she gaspin’ out, — 
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‘¢¢Oh,— oh, Moll! John ’s — fallen 
—in; Seth— he’s tryin’ to — get — 
down — to him; — he — says — we — 
- right 
— back — ’n’ ret 


must harness — up —’n’ drive 


—men-—to go—up 
—/in a boat. 
find 

‘* It seemed ’s if I did n’t hear a thing 
after the first word. 
her. ‘1’m goin’ down to him myself,’ 
I said, an’ I started to run the way she ’d 


But she grabbed hold o’ me like 


Perhaps — they — can — 


— him better — that — way.’ 


I kept interruptin’ 


come. 
iron. 
6“ Mol 


n’t no mortal 


+} 


ss uid, 1ere could 

woman vo down there; it’s 

a straight precipice where he went over 

i an’ if 

ll get to him after 

said | to tell 

you to go; you’d 

help best by gettin’ men up the other 
way with a boat 

“ * Where 


gettin’ the 


down higher up, 
a while. was 


you that he 


said I, ’s I was 
id Kate. My 
hands trembled so I could n’t hardly do 
Nelly, she workin’ 

any mortal woman. She 
had Dick all harnessed before I’d got 
the headstall on to Kate. ‘ Where was 


How , 


was you?’ 
harness on to 
anything; but was 


’s if she wa’n’ 


you when he fell over? d he come 
to fall?’ 
‘** Oh, we were half-way down the 
wall,’ said she, ‘a 
led 


n’ he i 


n we came to a nar- 
yht we could walk on; 
«4 on to it, ’n’ held out 
his hand 


Nelly, sive me 


, and says, ** Come on, 


your hand. I’ll lead you 


An’ I was jest liftin’ 


across! my foot 
out o’ 
fell, ’n’ 
, and the 
I was standing shook 
I fell down flat. As soon ’s I 
could I crept out an’ looked over, but I 
straight 
But Seth 


he may 


to step on, an’ the words wa’n’t 
his mouth, when the whole ledge 
he went right out of my sieht 
whole rock where 
so that 
could n’t see anything; it was a 
wall right down to the river. 
says there are lots °’ 

one.’ 


*** Was Seth there, too?’ 


have caught on 
said I. I 
spoke very slow. I seemed to be all turn- 
in’ to stone, somehow, now I found that 
’*t was in goin’ down that wall I’d begged 
him so not to go down that he ’d met 
his death; for I knew he was dead, — 
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’s well the fust minute she 
‘John’s fallen in!’ ’s I know it 
‘Was Seth fell 
said I, slower ’n’ She had 
n’t seemed to hear me. 
a | Yh. no,’ 


knew it jest 
said, 
now. there when he 
in?’ louder. 
‘ Seth had n’t 
He said he ’d take 
He 


y far off from the place where 


she said. 
been with us at all. 


[ found him on the top. 


I jest lashed 
break 


**t was an awful road. At 


tsay anything. 
those horses; I wonder we did n’t 
our necks 
last my hands got so cold, for all ’t was 
a warm day, 
the rei 
° You n 
the last 
bed. 
They s 


1 
soon ’s I 


[ could n’t drive, ’n’ I put 
Nelly’ 


ist drive; I ean’t;’ an’ that was 


1s into s hands, ’n’ says I, 


thing I knew till I come to ina 
Chey told me about it afterwards, 
I went into a dead faint ’s 
handed the reins to Nelly, an’ 
Ln’t 


ridin 


come alone jest that 


if a man hae 


minute, a horseback, she never 

pt me in 
horses; but the man, he fast- 
ened his hor behind, and got 


drove, and Nell 


could have that wagon an’ 
driven tl 


in an’ 


une 
ly, she held me 


up; an’ 
I never knew no more when they lifted 
me out than if I had been stone dead.’ 


Here Sists 


sped her hands tighter, and shut 


r Mary paused, drew a long 


es I waited a long time for her 
to speak. Then I said,in a quivering 
voice, 


‘Oh, tell me 


the rest! Do let me 
know it 


She opened her 


eyes very slowly, and 
looked at me with the gaze of one just 
rolled 
and her voice for the 


awakening from a trance. Tears 


her cheeks, 


first time trembled, as she re plied, — 


down 


‘¢ There is n’t any more to tell.” 
‘* Did n’t they ever find his body "tii 
I ventured to ask. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she said, with a sob. ‘ They 
found his body; but it was a week, first. 
It worked down with the logs; the river 
was awfulhigh. They found it in one o’ 
the but I They 
said I ’d better not.”’ 

‘*Did you go home 
Seth? ’’ 

A deep red mounted instantly to 


cheek. 


booms; never saw it. 


with Nelly an’ 
I asked. 

her 
‘ You don’t suppose I could ever 
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ha’ looked into that girl’s face again, do 
‘* Not that I blamed 
her a mite, —no, not a mite; but I could 


you?” said she. 
n’t ever see her again, —that’s all. I 
think I should have dropped dead to 
look at her. 


before my eyes, any more ’n John’s was; 


Her face wa’n’t ever from 


it seemed as if I could n’t even be let to 
think of him, even in his grave, without 
seein’ her face along-side. I don’t know 
but that was the 
I could n’t 


thing with myself. I guess I wa’n’t quite 


how it was, way my 


mind worked, an’ do any- 
right in my head for aspell. I was at 
They took me 
they ’d always been good friends of 
Seth and Nelly, they stayed down ’s long 


Parson Quimby’s. in; 


ours. 


lozen 
but I 


the 


’s they could; an’ they ’d come a 
times a day, an’ beg to see me; 
could n’t. Nelly, 
my room once, 
, an’ callin’ through to me, — 

‘¢ ¢ Oh, Moll, do jest let me kiss ye for 
an’ she ye could 
hear her all over the house. Mrs. Quim- 
by, she was sittin’ with me at 


she came up to 


door o’ and stood there 


‘ryin’ 
cood- by;’ cries £0 ye 
+] . 
he time, 
and says she, — 

‘* ¢ Oh, do let that poor child in, 
ye? She ’s breakin’ her heart; 


bil 
you feel 


can’t 
thinks 


was to 


she 
she 
blame for all that ’s happened.’ 

‘¢ But I could n’t see her, I told Mrs. 
Quimby; an’ I charged her to say it ’s 
strong ’s she could that I had n’t 
hard feelin’ towards her, — not the 
I did n’t hold ac- 
countable for John’s bein’ gone. An’ that 

she might 
count on it I always should; but, the 
Lord willin’, I’d never set my eyes on 
her, —not in this world. I could n’t.’ 

*¢ No,’’ said I, ** you could n’t. I don’t 
But I don’t 
how you could say you loved her.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I did,’”’ replied Sister Mary, 


‘* an’ it was true. I always did love the 


to think on her ’s if 


any 
least 
her no 


mite. ways 


I’d always loved her, an’ 


wonder you felt so. see 


She did n’t live long, poor little 
the 
said to Seth before she died was, ‘ Do, 


girl, 
thing; and one 0’ last things she 
oh, do send my last love to poor Moll.’ 
He wrote it to me in a letter. I 
I did n’t want 
ever to see anything or anybody to bring 
back those times. 


never 
saw him again, either. 


I sent a man up to 
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tf Sax- 


here! 


pan. 
When n the ceramic art, the ‘‘ centuries of 


1 in domestic ar -¢ veaut le: o that ar at 


uponthe Western mind, hand. Thé routes by which it has trav- 


the next topic of dis- _eled centre in our tea-table, and its steps 
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beauty, inarticulate 
ing of a dumb m: 


surcha re d he art 


conceptions of deity. 


pear to have been « 
istence of 
worshiped tl 

chosen as t 

The fine 


plied 
pli 


the respective cust 
the West 


Peru indi 


h ive been 
people, both in 
Phe} have 
Rom in 
elsewhere 
places in bot 
Ame 
ing feature 
practiced 
of notice. 
Egyptians dep 
yond mortal ken. filled with various ki 
these old 


er substances for the 
deceased. Some of them 


of wine, grant 
unctuous substances, 


nous paste, a snuff 
dim perception eltof chopped straw. Tur 
with all its rudeness, it i find the Inca and hi 


promptings of a sense o 


preparing for the supposititious needs of 
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a future state. Graves have been opened 


beside the remains of the dead, 


in which 


were discovered 


vessels of pottery con- 
and other edibles. That 

intended for subsistence 
there can be 


tainin 

the latte: 

in a future lif no doubt. 
From thei 
that two 


each other a 


pottery, therefore, we learn 
as far removed from 
Egyptians and Peru- 
ume views of the next 
life, and reg ed the indefinite future as 
a mere 
From 
inferred that an examination of the pot- 
New World must be conduct- 


ed upon the 


ation of the present. 


has been said it may be 


tery ot the 
and will 
historical 
results, as that of the pottery of the Old 
World. It is a 
that the 


inexact. 


: ] 
same principies, 


be rewarded with the same 
matter of deep recret 
hronology of the former is very 
A few specimens may be as- 
cribed to a certain age with approximate 


precision; of many others all that can 
be said is that they antedate the Span- 
ish conquest; 


with regard to an equally 
large number even conjecture is entire- 
These 


ly at fauit unfortunate circum- 


stances attributed to the mys- 

tery overhanging the early history of 

Peru. 
The sp 


they may be 


imens at our command, as 


studied in such collections 
as those of the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washi: ston and the Peabody Muse- 
um at Harvard, are divisible into great 
and easily distinguishable classes. There 
are, , the water vessels and domestic 


utensils, such as jars 


and pots, which 


coast 


have been imed on the settle- 
ments. There are, secondly, the vases, 
many of which are decorated with human 
from C 


third division 


faces in which come 


and Lak Tit A 


might 


uzco 


» vessels modeled 

some of which 
ully fine types of 
attracted the 


first of these classes, 


ces that 


the water vessels of the Chimus and in- 
habitants of 
the g 


to have been !avished. 


the towns upon the coast, 
reatest amount of ingenuity seems 
They supply a 
comprehensive and curious index to Pe- 


ruvian customs. The typical shape is 
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a rotund jar with an arching hollow han- 
dle, and spout projecting 


the middle of the 


upward from 
The handle and 


identic ally the same pattern 


arch. 
spe jut are ol 


body of 


in many specimens where the 
alike. In 
or, the Pe- 


, ; , : as 
ruvians followed a rule which is discov- 


the vessels is never seen twice 
devisit o the shape of the latt 
ered in operation in every country with 


any claim tothe possession of an original 


art. They found models in nat ire, and 
their 
their jars thus 


another, 


in the appliances and usages of 
every-day life. One of 
represents a musician; 


a prim- 
boat; and where the double body is 


itive 
I 


ro ioht into ré¢ quisition, or where a short 
neck takes the pl vce ot the siy hon han- 
dle, a hundred instances are supplied of 
an appeal for suggestions to the familiar 
Thus, in 


surroundings of the potter. 


one case, the two sections of the body 
consist of a stag and doe; in at other, the 
orifice of one of twin bottles is ocx upied 
by a bird; in a third, one compartment 
is modeled after the human figure; in a 
fourth, the 
the human head and bust, the orifice 
A like 


in designs graved in 


jar is single, and represents 
be- 
rule 
the 


ing a rude and inartistic 


ing in the top of the head. 


was followed 


semblance of the human face, and an- 


There 


also painted representations of 


other consisting of a bird. 


are 
irds, 


serpents, and double-headed snakes, and 
these are found mingled with wre metriec- 
] 


ch as diamonds arranged 


in vertical bands and other patterns, 


efforts of the 


Greeks before their emancipation from 


1 


which recall the early 


Pheenician and Assyrian influences. The 
art of Peru, broadly speaking, may be 


said to have sought expression in three 


distinct forms, which are met with in the 


ceramic art of every country that passed 
the most primitive stage, namely, the im- 
] 


objects by the modeler, 


itation of natural 
who follows the actual form, and the 
same imitation by means of graved out- 
lines and colored representations. 
Assuming an early connection between 
Peru and Central America, — of which 
the historical evidence is sufficiently de- 
cisive, we find, with the exception of 
the colors found upon painted ware, lit- 
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tle in common between the potteries of 
the two regions. Large, round, heavily 
shaped jars and painted tripodal basins 
from Nie iracua, and 
from Guatemal 


earthen images 
, take the place of the 
multiform drinking vessels of Peru. The 
relationship is closer between the Peru- 


vian and the red unglazed vessels of the 
Aztecs. 

the latter, and 
dei ie » pru ts, 
culiar to the early Mexican civilization. 
The Azté 


have been wo 


rhe double jar reappears among 
: ‘ : 
there are many figures of 


and snakes which are pe- 


lack glazed ware seems to 
ked with considerable care, 
the designs are finished 
some 


lis of 


and the det 
with scrupulous nicety. admira- 
ble specimens of this quality are in the 
Smithsonian Institution and in the Pea- 
body Museum 

Coming next to the 


we dis 


mound-builders, 
ver a similarity between their 
and those of the 


uns, such as would almost justify 


earthenware remains 
Peruvi 
the inferer hat, at a period now im- 
a connection existed 


Many of their 
after natural 


possible t cify, 
betwee 
vessels 


objects, or are surmounted by represen- 


1 


tations mo r less rude of human and 


animal he Their ceramic relics have 
been discovered from the lower part of 
northward 
tion of the United 
* through the mound- 


the valk the Mississippi 
through the middle se 
States. Tl i 
builde: igh some other channel 

is known, a knowl- 
edge of working in. clay passed from 
South to North America is a conclusion 


lirer is almost necessa- 


to which tl ing 


rily driven here are two facts, equally 


which can hardly 


singular and distinct, 
be explained by any other 


The first of the 
has been found both in 


hypothesis. 
se is that corrugated ware 
South America 
and among the Pueblos and Indians of 
North America. The manner of mak- 
ing this ware is so remarkable that it 


le that it could have been 


seems impossil 


common to many tribes belonging to 
widely separated sections of the Ameri- 
without direct transmis- 


The 


heavy clay was made into strips, which 


can continent 


sion or tr dition from one source. 


were coiled round a centre formed by 
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keeping the end of the strip first used 
stationary at a point representing the 
As the 


strips were carried round one above the 


centre of the bottom of the jar. 


other, the layers were pressed firmly to- 
gether, and in doing so the potter, by 
using either his nail or a piece of wood, 
gave the jars their corrugated appear- 
ance. Hada similar process been known 
to exist in any other country, the com- 
munity of usage throughout America 
might have been disposed of without the 
origin. 


assumption of a community of 


But as it is a characteristic of a large 
potter this 


the natural supposition 


variety of the ancient y ot 
continent only, 
is that here, in some unknown locality, 
it originated, and passed from tribe to 
tribe throughout a period which must 
The 


second fact to be noticed is that both in 


have comprised many centuries. 


the colors employed in decoration and 
in shapes there are many examples of 
the pottery of the Pueblos and the Mo- 
quis of the present time which are allied 
Among the North 
Indian tribes the cultivation 


with the Peruvian. 
American 
of ceramic art depended rather upon 


tribal tendencies and usage, as deter- 
mined by location and habits, than 


Those 


nearly the typical red man of the plains, 


upon 


choice. who approac hed most 


whose pursuits of preference and neces- 
sity were war and the ch ise, froun l noth- 
Those 


ments cul- 


ine attractive in the 

having more permanent settl 
tivated it to a greater extent, and with 
them 
which, through admixture of | 
be classed as excep- 
tional. The Indians of New Jersey at- 
tained a skill never displayed by the 


West, and 
have left urns, cl Ly pipes, and m 


are to be numbered the ribes 
ood or 


other causes, are to 


nomadic hunters of the far 
iny trag- 
mentary relics which attest their taste in 
There is 


specimen described by Dr. C. (. 


remarkable 
Abbott. 
of the 


special reference 


decoration. one 
of Trenton, to which, for the sak« 
custom indicated by it, 
consisted of a 
quadrangular box of black pottery mixed 


may here be made. It 


ornamented on all sides with 
fine engraved lines. ‘* When taken out 
of the ground, it was full of a reddish 


with mica, 
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odor, and u 1] upplies an ingredient or 
bones of others. 
apparentt) lave no sim Knowl of the 
, but were | 
servic 
New Ji rsey, 


abie that other st 


frequent, 
») any ol 
America i 


r Investig 


addi- 
rthen 

Dar- 
using 


micht 


kaolin 
eramic 


their 


th the confi- 


long inves- moment that kaoli ls exist in Penn- 


Their china  svylvania, Georgia, Missouri, and other 


States, and that feldspar—the petuntse 
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there was 
no slum- 
> after hour 
wounded 
vees, while 


assist- 


ig food. 
tch the 


and a 


door 


wide, 
of De- 
wnlat ] 
exciaimed. 


Vhat brings you 


¢ Payson. 


A, Tear 
American. 


and my 


four men, each 
the 

:hind them. 
id!’’ said Payson, taking 
arm, and gazing at him 
wondering fondness. 
returned Hu- 
smile, meantime pushing 
‘entre of the court-yard. 


» was partially lighted by 


a fire, where the refugees were boiling 
coffee, 1 in the midst of this illumina- 
tion he could see a pale and weary 


lad } 1: 
aay Knet 


ry moment, she 
told whether she had 
‘Oh, how can 
— , 
askea, wien 
‘* Did you get 


Not yet,” 


um 

my dear frien . nd you 

‘his is Mr. Wingate, my travel- 

ion. Wi roue OV * trom Leb- 

anon to get you out of here. The story 

was veneral there that Damascus was to 
rise. I wish we had started earl 

Wingate.’’ 

‘* It would have ended more to our 
convenience,’’ replied Wingate, whom 
the reader will perhaps remember asa 
stout, florid, jovial young American, 
given on occasiol and wine. 
‘*T saw you and » Paysons on the 
steamer Imperatore, Miss Grant,’’ he 
aaa 1, with 1.com ) s SINIIE whicl 

I 
curiously friendly and chee 
sorry I could n’t have made 


{ that t 


q! aintance a iu time 


Then Mrs. Payson came 
sreeted DeVries with a cordialit 
surprised him, and immediately set 
preparing refreshments for his party. 
must be understood that she was not 
me rely olad to set him as a person who 
had come with the kindliest of purposes, 
and who perhaps brought safety. There 
was more than that in her womanly 
heart: she had accepted him as the man 
of her choice for the virl of her preter- 
ence; she had put upon him the ephod 


of love, and felt an almost devout desire 
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Mrs. 
msent to 


final small 
crowing more soon ready, 
black masses of 
dreds ol dwelling 


hun- It was 


ynally rolled necessary to lead the horses outside 
majestically across it, rred here and 


there Dy flights of sailir l . There 


ere 


re com- 


they could be mounted; and befo 


1: 
t 


menci is operation it seer 
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The broad, hot glare in the sky, and mut- 
e, and tered, ** Millennium! It looks more li 
rs, as ‘Tophet.”” 


Meantin 


li per. 
Then th 
trians in al 


row, 


irds the f 
1am them to 


ed Worm- 


] 


ried 
n asleep li 
; 


a | l annivbal banquet 


i 


i 


The tr was that al unquiet 


spirits, the men who loved plunder and 

no reply at hand, or violence and blood, h iken them- 
his sarcasm. Mr. selves long since to the scene of havoe, 
Wormly 1 1 hi isave, now ghastly and were sporting there amid arson and 
wilted a ry old, toward the murder. During that nicht and the fol- 
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i hand- 
leaning forward in his saddle, fuls of du and lump arth, rais- 


as if ing meanwhile an abominable vitupera- 


looked silently fro ‘ to I 


searching out the le: *. The well- 
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heard the 


~~ a 
s bloody 


had 


1 
Knew it 


those who 


ch tps are 


DeVri “4 
l qua- | ana 
You don’t 


they pitch int 


something there which had 


ly accorded him a 


familiar. The la 


which, strange to say, 


; } 
it, bu 


nition, 


hatred 


or scorn in 


de 


ne, who, saw 


sort of 
a beseeching ference and whee 
his expression, 

| 


mninute in silence. 


on tor a 
leaned toward Miss Grant, and 


1 
much. 
‘¢ Exact \ Ras 


mber her perfectly. 


he fingers 
ind saying me 


be 


Oriental 
cv ing to help the amounte l toag 
questioned Mr. Wormly, But 


the jects so far away from blazing and 


reilows 
, 1 1 , 
they could not iong think of sub- 


backward to mur- 


aay 
r kisses to them. 


soing to butcher them,’’ 


dering Damascus. 


“‘ This part of the 


city is quiet enough 





. t 
| Mrs. Pays 


| P 
\ t i va 
| It was a 
it ot s 
ith wide-sprea 
whic 
red a , 
' 
l east I vu 
1 the white 
} } 
hich 1 cK tl 
w hile te W 


rs 
e boys were 
+ 1 
Ww ul, lea 
wth a LV 


1 
- eve dervish ik 
} 
howiing inl 
t pirited a 1 § 
ly und sho 


( ittered ym evi 
vilish boys pick 
| Wingate cocked 


olvers. The Arnao 


t with drawn scimeter 


to and fro re« kle ssly 9 


ace aroun ithe ¢ 
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te, who had ascent ‘th a silver beard, standing be- 
s from time hind a pillar of one of th 3, took 
ntcheer- aim at him 1 his long ‘ It 

y face seemed as i yod would ec y v 
have left | the wl y would be massa- 
[ have the cred B his nu iva- 
y hus- vl x th 
I \ 1 the 


There i rl 1 a few paces, and 
I hment -! yau 
7 ‘ 1 1 impre 
sha ! i s I \ ine st hin 
] wo- 1 ) sh, s | 
l many low h i the sh 
er thei l y. I} u ie W 
he a 1 | itted tf and 


if ( ( ) | 
\ nent ol | ha i Diess f A 
wel 1} | ), had 1 Lary 
} 
‘ ~ i tne ¢ at 
i heavy vat 
rl have | ed 


} il i ™ 
{i note l valk move r 
it witl Phe A e curve 
ha wd, y¢ i] ed y ( o, and Uu 1 
lf id a I N \ y whol i thi 
" , - 
; Che ani- I wi we « 1 do something 


I > reared those 1 If 
t DeVries ‘Our nt ought to ve 
| vo, shoul- ( K it pensiol 
i Were you 1 y going t {i 
s in an up uisked [re of DeVries, looking 
i tl ravelers. wonderingly. 
ry side, and the ‘+ Not if it could be helped I w 
up stones. DeVries n’t have suffered you to be seized.’ 
1 | presented their She rode ittle closer to I | 
eantered tothe her foot d inst his bo i 
and, dashing and found a pleasure as well a 
1 e clear ol protection in the touch. 


‘+7 am on the wrong side oO! you, 


e a littl 
An old Dam- 








Tre ne th. 


] 
the gate-way 
] 
a 


¢ forth from them unmo- 


eased to see a party 


With 


only three sol 


there 
i dull and 

looking lads; while the fanatical roughs 

were 


‘aptain were 


listless- 
thirty in 


number, nearly all well 
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of Dam: 
halt, and | 
fiery, the smok 
stained 
thousand 


} 


butcher 


“il ‘har the iron 
ring, perhaps, the iron 
Epirus, were worn out wit 
They had ri 


| t] 
nearly the 


excitement. 


vious day and 


and on top of that had passed thro 
The ladies, and 
that venerable knicht errant, Mr. Worm- 


ly, had seen less of journeying, but quite 


something like a battle. 


as much of watching and worry, 


There 


pe rforce an hour of slumber, or rather of 


and 


were equally exhausted. was 


drowsing, in the shadow of the prophet’s 
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in tl 


with eyes 


an anxious, 


expression. 
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we 


HINnK OT, 


him think of 1) 
vimired In 


already inthe yond m« : more and more from 


by letter 


hands of a successor, — a gentleman spe- day today. He had come to take a kind 
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ine Heav- 
mm replied 


; 1 down his 
in every nerve and artery haken all at thin cl] k, ** | believe that the true love 
once to her very soul. Could it be that of 


God and of man is in the hearts of 


ul 





upon him was so fervent 


me 
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I believe that many a 
nds lower before the t 
in does that unbeliever. 
thy as I am, should 
of re fue, I shall expect 
Abd el Kader, justified by 


} = 7 
ne KNO 


away 

; - with 

Christian tear of admira- 
st noble Moslem. 

wl y had been iffected but 


| 


nan was anxiously wait- 
ne would love 
on him 


h in the sub- 


udy had not only 
s room, but 

f it. 
she whispered, 


s. ‘* ] want 


the latter 

hat he should 

sympathy and of 

vishing which she now bent 


that even he 


noted it, absorbed as he was. Excepting 


the saints, there was nothing in the world 


} 1° 


kindliness 


fine yo 
She sat 


with an 


she reall 


lInWw 


Vy Ke 


to her eyes, so worthy of 
1d even of reverence, as a 
an who wanted to marry. 
by Hubertsen; she talked 
nted facility and charm; 


pt his attention for the one 


minute that was necessary. 
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In the mean while Trene was putting 
her momentous question to her friend 
and counselor. 

‘* Mr. DeVries has spoken to me,”’ she 
whispered, coming close to him, with a 
face which had suddenly turned white. 

Then there was a short silence, while 

son kindly gazed upon her, and mar- 
veled what this thing micht be. 

About what, dear child? *’ he asked 
gut a sudden light fell u his mind, 
and he instantly lded, with crave ten- 
derness, ** Is it, rchance, about mar- 
riage ?’ 

There w 
would deeply regret, no doubt, 
her from the mission; but he was far 
sweet-hearted and sympath« tic to dwell 
upon that now. 

‘¢ T think so,’ hesitated Irene ‘* He 
has asked me to | im.”’ 

** And di 

‘¢ Yes, sir,’’ whispered Irene, putting 

I 
her handk« rchief to her eyes. 
hy then, my} ] But some- 


you think- 


my work here, if 
that must be,’’ said Irene, removing her 
handkerchief, looking appealingly in 
his eyes. * But ! is another thought. 
There is that text, Be ye not unequa ly 
yoked together with unbelievers. You 
know that Mr. DeVries is not one of us.” 
‘* lrene, i vould be be rif he were 
one of us,’’ returned the clergyman, 
cravely. ‘* It would be better for 
and inexpressibly better for him. 


it is not my duty to conceal from y 


true meaning of that passage whi th has 


tormented so many sincere souls. The 
unbelievers whom the apostle there 

tions were idolaters; the infidels were 
those who rejected Christianity and wor- 
shiped the gods of heathen Corinth. 


The whole context shows this. I am 


sure of it. 

= Then = gasped Irene, her whole 
countenance suddenly alight with joy, 
and with wonder also that joy should be 
found possible. 

‘* Then go to him and answer him as 
your heart dictates,’’ he replied. ‘* An- 
swer him — whatever your decision may 
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kindliness. He home, raised a regiment, commanded it 
deserves it.’ wisely and valiantly, and gave his wife 
There was no need of this adjuration. o glory in his fame and titles. 


She was in the greatest possible haste to , | his part of his life belongs to 


show all 


the | rness that was in her l ist of his country 
heart. It did not oceur to her that there aada remained on the mountain until 
was something child-like and perhaps , | recovered her strength and bloom 
lau rh ible in the alertness with which sh« ant ray \ Amo iv the brida presents 
hastened back to th ll. there w eticuie of silk and gold em- 
Mr. and Mrs. Pelton had already van- _ broidery, which was the work of her small, 
ished, possi rly hroug the power of ap l . She never had an inter- 
Payson. iew wilt Yi nt ie had meas- 
ot her rably buried al irobbi iw nembrance 
before 1 I in dar] ©} = i a iandsome 
ers wert young doctor, one of the native gradu- 
nd languid utes of the mission seminary ‘he man 
Irene came ho had th ki ! t her a 
both r ld present i ade M Pel- 
i things of 
¢ ) rr l wi with her 
il, and said in : ol ° pi | welfare. t was Mrs. [lubert- 
‘* Did you isk me t ve } i? lo. ! ries wh > this extrava- 
have.” ul t, ar w hit lded to it one of the 
swecte ter iratulation imag- 
old, easily guessed dialog { j re} inable. : ( nly paid the 
betrothed man nd The ry | ll che i 
their Oriental acquaintance and wooing »j 
and winnings has been told and is done 
It is permissible, however, to say a word f abser l befor he marriage of 


| 4] . 1 P . 1 
abou ne mat l i ne subsequen l erol much bri Ken 


historv of hero and her -aswell as of atthe ti it in a year’he ret 


the other personages. The wedding took — spl und mend . Payson never 


pl we at he Payson he ,» atter Mrs lared y mention ir Macklin (who 


Killian DeVries, « yany, had been wa juit } lady, j t out of South 


irned, 


duly informed of neagement, ; idley 1001) that she bore a notice- 
had replied wi ] outpouring of ¢ - abler blance to a former teacher in 
ness and devo ratitude, saying amony th . But her interior light told 
other things, ‘* nv joiced beyond t octor had been captivated 
measure that y« taken a mission- l 
ary girl; and 1 if you will become a must ne e forgotten that among 
missionary yourself, ll go to Syria h u at » DeVries wedding was 
4 family, of which the 
mother made herself memorable by the 
following remarks: ‘* W ire on the way 
ing, this time at back to Vermont, you see; and you won’t 


Gath : ‘kron, with Irene always at wonder when you go to Jerusalem your- 


hand, keeping house in a tent and very sly 


5 s out of the question to lead 
happy. believe that nothing of impor- Vi il life where there are so many 
tance was spaded up, and that the His- f one kind and another, and, as 
tory of the Philistines remained unwrit- Mr. Brann says, no man can look up to 
ten. What finally turned DeVries from God in a right spirit when he ’s bitten 
his excavations was the continuedthunder from head to foot.’’ 

of that great strife which for nearly four Dr. Macklin, the Peltons, the Kirk- 


years desolated his native land. He came woods, and the Paysons remained in 
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I believe that 
he 


far as fame can bi dispense | by scholars 


Mr. 


rr 


Pelton 


man, 


Syria. won 


the fame of bei gr { eatest sO 


and Oriental 


throu 


societies. But from Pay- 
son, all 
there 
love 


who 


h his modest, holy life, 
exhaled an odor of 
which made him dé ir to every one 


Ena . » of hat 
Knew bh 10 matter of what 


sweetness and 


nature 
>of what creed. 
“ed, 


wherever he went, 


as travelers do. 
he 
himself, 

ts of Prov- 
‘ter Br LSSey De- 


} 


1 


take care of 


his caret 
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rge proportion of | 
men and with the diversity 


W 


fiction are naturally 


theology, morals, 


economy, belles-lettres, 

its countless branches, 
x household decorations, bric- 
avels, cook- 
on the list; 
he 
ive ever been written were 
r} of ¢ of 
nagazines and reviews bear 


he 


sexes 


lau e,—tr 


and 


be found indeed, 


one micht go on until t 


subjects on 
which books | 
exhausted. tables yntents 
the leadir um | 


witness to 


ic 
same literary copartner- 
Great 
the Contemporary and Theological re- 


ship of the in sritain ; in 


views and the Nineteenth Century some 
of the articles with the most serious titles 
are by 


women. Strange to say, poetry 


I 
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General DeVries expressed satisfac- 
tion in the Honorable Brassey’s success, 
and there was a brief conversation of a 
friendly and patriotic nature. 

‘+ Let 


-did n’t you? ”’ 


*s see — you married Miss Grant 
the levi 
inquired, his eye wandering. 


‘¢ Yes,”’ said DeVries. 


remembers you with kindness,’’ 


slator finally 


5 My wife 
he add- 


with that compassion which a man 


ed 
] 


who has won a prize feels for a man who 
it. 
‘* Does she? ”’ 


with Pp va 


los 
answered Mr. Brassey, 
ier that 


coloring 


am very mt Give 


ve 
There he stopped; it was more 
cate not to say it; even Mr. Brass y coul 
feel that. ] Je Vi ies 
the same, and gave him a kindly press- 


ure the hand, ted. 


understood him 


ot und so they pal 


ECENT LITERATURE. 


by its absence from the 


is conspicuous 

I : 
list; among all the new books by women 
Satur- 
and May, there 
samé@ 


served in the periodical 


mentioned by Spectator and 


the 
for April 
volume of 
} 


ol 


day Review 


is but one erses, and the 


lax k is to be 
literat ire. 
It has befallen me lately to read sev- 
al of tl by Ex 
Notwithstanding extreme 


of subject and style, and a great differ- 


er 1e new books iclishwom- 


en. variety 
ence between the writers themselves, I 
have been impressed by a sort of family 
likeness, a certain similarity of tone, 
The reader’s 


mind gradually catches it, and the peru- 


which runs through them. 


sal of each leaves him at the same pitch. 


random, in 


only; 


The books were chosen 
of 
produced mental fatigue. 


at 


search entertainment they all 
This seemed 
so singular that I have tried to arrive at 
the causes of the uniform effect, and to 


discover the key -note of the monotonous 





women ; ™% ite rature. { November, 


and their 
ibl I ibhie ) y nd pri- 
. . P . 
it their theme n . : n ve erest to 
make the experiment fairly. i I I ti 
among the latest public 
] } 


‘ er most in every ess¢ 


have received most noti 
clish press. 
To In 
preval 
eo 


la 


contem 

cannot reat 

curiosity | 
seems to me ¢ latur instinct Thei is war paint and tatto ing. rhe 


peculiar edue il posi- ‘hapter which records the Blunts’ 


historic short 
the destiny of uneventt Stay at Aleppo is head- 
working of the w rhe e 


the extraordinary ordeals and reverses 


at 
tion, their influen 


nations and the 


to which they are liable, constitute for 
them a life apart, and make the most . P , 

. > ow 1 Bedouin Tribes of t Euphrates By Lapy 
commonplace of them, both superficially 


! Anne Buunt. New York: Harper and Brothers 
and intrinsically, unlike mortals of lower 1879. 





their s 
their 
gual 


tion 
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as Shakespeare is al- 


t 
claiming 
, they sent the 
bout with the simpl 

: : 
is are 
Once 


and her 


nd are intruders and interlopers. 


1 touch of caste. A French- 


man, not 
amusing 

pretends 

whenever 

in the de 

ble hu 

R issi in 

owner 


them 


» our inqgul 


Bag 


is wheth r 
shall start i 
Wedne sday, ride their 


i +] ' 
anu hel 


on 


y report of th 
false, the tale becomes inexpress- 


No detail of their own ar- 


rangements is suppressed, — ** Wilfrid’s 


ill | 
true or f 
ibly tedious. 


card ’’ is one of a pack; but sites of trans- 
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rv prevent her 

x her impressions to the reader 
f spirit, but lhe 

) netime 5 unde I 


untortun 
ration 


a very st 
sketch. She b ans lacks thé Apres 
sense of the beat ridiculous, gr prven 
y bsence of imagination and to their best advantage. Some of these 
yet her total absence of imagination anc to their best advant ome ot these 
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cheerful executed and very beautiful. They 
ith bits of terrace and orange- would make beautiful chimney-pieces, if 
could get them to England... . 


1uch com- 


are picturesquely built and 


enough, 
trees in front of them; but they are pretty one 
rather than imposi 1d there is an One room would pass without n 
entire absen ; ce buildings, ment in London as a dining-room.’’ 

i y houses, The Blunts did not meet with many 
‘re con- 


ictual adventures, 
stantly encounteri 


of 


Tieris it- such as the attack 


the ous situations a 


at this time where they were sojourning 
tribe. Lady Anne takes these 
+] . 


coolly, und rec ites them 


flowing 
ipid, turbid stream, and 
perhaps three hundred 
ses come close down to reed to admire her da 
re boats her freedom from ex Lora 


thera themarvelous. On the 


they told with more 
would | iti 
pata . . 
There is ampit 
I 

even an 

the chief 

Scattered about 


, When t 


vl 


‘*Mérimée would » a go 
is,”’ ol Anne, 


egen- sturv out 


«1 Cesars strewed 

V and 

gardens, the courts of luxury, art, ind 
learning vubound 
of the El 
Haddr 


quest 
i 


the swe 

iat 18 

defaced wi ! ‘* We through scenes such 
: : F 


Haddr, pen and pencil oi 
ciations which would 


ering 


have | ‘ 
und hav r more interested than 
begins Lady Anne; Dean Stanley, 

id a really larg the dangers, the | 
e presery ition.”’ f the w ly. Wher 


here might be’ her field and mode 


rpri ed to fir 


the desert 
ne of the turfy downs of advantages and ac juirem¢ 
lent in her hand, the 


of novelty and incident i 
lull 


‘and pastures book she has produced is amazingly 
in lred 


and dry. And there 
nh En- 


mist 
Wiltshire it there are tulips, stocks, 
marigol in the grass, 
sufficient for twice the 

and 
out ot a bead oF crest n, like ruins pre served clishwoman could 
little to the public, and in such bulk, un- 


number of flocks 


the ruins rise and forty-five pages of 


there ar i iL; 
be nt to offer so 


for ornamental purposes in Eneland.... 
of the der such a title. rhe 
which the book is made up matches the 


The moldings and architraves carelessness with 
door-ways [in the palace] are carefully 
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:’s New Republic, 
na, and t in excelle 


Country Cr 


Cornhill Ma 


mous 
distinguishes , 
‘ i t t | r ish t it ce by con- 
Renaissance. So much h wee! r. ; ' 
rms of 


expres- 
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by heart 
ice; they 
And 


o make va- 


resource, 


t ‘ lden 


1 ae 
is neither foul nor 


things are 
Stretched at 


fair, but a 


seen 
eyes, leneth be tor 
the eround, she pillows her right arm on 


ded 


a death’s-head, whilst fi 
ft } : 


ym her exte 
. . . 
it er instrument, the serpent, 


fulfilled her uses, is permittec 


and pass int 


sary 4 
ence has been sou 


color 


ie disgust 


ure and sup- 
posed she had uneartl we find 
a load of het 


—_—_ 
iy the 


erovel apparent- 


reading and 


memorant 
} 4] 
Has vile 


Mrs 
tendency towards dry detail as 
Anne Blunt; the 
eee 


ind if 18 tet 


research. same 
bristles with it; 
When- 


gives himself up 


book 


lious and irritating. 


ever the reader fairly 


description or anec- 


is suddenly brought to 


interesting 
a recK- 


oning by pounds, shillings, and pence, of 
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which Mrs. Pattison does not spare him 


the uttermost 


much of t 


he time 
ers or 


} 


22 | 
whicil 


tion OOK 


} ' 
the | 


unde 

ruined 
Chenones 
tect pres 
condi 


ry 


ms 


two volumes to imply 


I 


uot 


ur 
7 
ements. 


» OF ¢€ 

Th 
pally of the enumer 
works of 
Mrs. 


of two sorts: 


ot 
Pat 


one 


tists. 


conveying a distin 


er’s mind, without bei 
torial 


En 


catalocues of sales 


ms and 


mani desc ription 


Her way of descril 


jlishwomen in Recent Literature. Yovember, 


[ 


. } : ) 
is almost as clear as the ground-plans 


Conseque ntly, 
ing ledg- 


The informa- 


which accompany some of them; but the 
readit left ind 1 : 


to ve 


s 1s 


this ability is a passage 


architecture and 


the 


‘* Bas-reliefs, 


uni mm or 
attison entral 
to com 
1 
she has tany, con- 
. . : . 
no notion tinue tft I he purpose of 


rhe broad 


which an f lieht a ila , not | 


ot broken 


f living, 


relief which 


dis- 


without 


neling of 


es of the 
the 


if they had 


the material 


» exagverated, 


ression ¢ 


whol- 


Lney are 
financial ippropri- 
. } 

consi human 


le 
ponds, 


ts. princi- revolt of 
against self-imposed 


the 


criptions 
I 


lives of ir- ¢ tect W 
wr 
Briti 


+1 
habit momentarily 


und then the pursed lips 
force of 


vets the better 


} 
are sh matron when the 


ind specific, 
n to the read- 
Y aphi : or pic- 


struction to be ewained 


ing buildings book than the labor of writing 
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deserves. It is all 
Mrs. Pat- 
deduces 
to be ineapable 
the 

has ama ; in 
The 
Renaissance in- 
nd XIT., 
[V., the 


1¢ Guises, 


ading it 


collection and compilation. 


tison draws no conclusions, no 


principlk s; she seems 


intelligent generalizir r of using 


information which 


] 
| 


fact, sl is unab 
1 of the French 
] reigns of Louis pal 
Henri 


| 


ope with it. 


e to ¢ 


perio 


ormation; it is 
in French his- 
+, romantic, — 
Huou nots. 
becomes as 


Louis 
insight, 


and re- 
> time which he Ipc d 
1d lite 


ind even 


rature 
t among 
mx ot 
stimul 


fancy, ited by 


ates the life which 


the 


royalty, or an 


recre 
d them when province 
hour’s lin- 
1e galleries of the Le 
Henri II. and Palissy ware, 
ind late of Benvenuto Cel- 


dis- 


] 
I yuvre, 
the armor 
lini followers, are 
» imbue a lover 


the 


achievements of the period than all Mrs. 


played, will d yr { 


of art with spirit and 


Pattison’s measurements and sums in 


sensation akin to awe 


2 creat name of George 
} From the publication of Adam 
Bede, t venty years ago, to the 
so very long 
Bs 


1 
LO \ pecause 


time, not 
past, when the months 
we were waiting 
Daniel Deronda, 
I have been of those who hold her the 
female the 


Middlemarch I have shared 


seemed 


for a new number of 


foremost writer of 


century. 
Since with 
should 


ss and less enjoyment from 


many people a foreboding that | 


] 


have | her 


future writ but the decrease of 


Ings; 


loes not alter my estimation of 


pleas ire ( 
her genius. Even while watching the 


rapid crowth ot her defects, especially 
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of the tendency to interrupt and impede 
her narrative by axioms and corollaries, 
I have the 


and completeness with which she states 


not ceased to regard force 


the problems of life and the heart, and 


sometimes their solution, as proofs of the 
highest and rarest order of intellect. 


No writer of fiction with whom I am ac- 


has united so profound a met- 


aphysical insight with itive 
power. ; 
George E] the reading of Theophras- 
tus Such? must be a prolonged 


the : 


ment. 


] } 
SHOCK, 
} 


after-effect a dull, st 


A new work by 
event in the lives of so many 
on first thoughts it 


seems a matter of 


course that any prod ction of hers will 
be universally read; ' 


yet the instinet of 
intui- 

that 
this book may remain unknown to num- 


who are usually 


self-preservation is so strong, its 


tions are so keen and far-reaching, 


bers swift to seize 


upon 
anything from her pen. For their bene- 
fit it may be mentioned that the Impres- 
sions prot ss to be the observations and 
bachelor, whose 


ruminations of an old 


appearance and personality are defined 
with more elaboration than distinctness 
in the first chapter, to vrow fainter and 


the 


is no connection or 


disappear in followine ones. There 


cohesion be tween 
the chapters; the very paragraphs 
more like separate short essays than por- 


are 


tions of a whole. One suspects that all 


the reflections, maxims, aphorisms, and 


: -) | ‘ , 
sarcasms which have been struck out 


of her novels as too paltry or too dull 
been ether and pieced 


have swept to 


into this patchwork. There are a num- 


ber of imaginary portraits after the man- 
ner of writers of the eighteenth century, 
louchwood the ill- 
tempered man, Spike the political mol- 
lus] 


teristic likenesses; they are 


French and English: 


, and others. Th y are not charac- 
not morally 
| 


KS 


s ilient; they are emphasized by tric 


and grimaces; they are like Dickens’s 


subordinate personages strippe 1 of their 
individuality. ‘* He appeared, indeed, 
to be preoccupied with a sense of his 
exquisite cleanliness, clapped his hands 

1 Impressions of Theophr 
Exiot. New York: Harper and Brothers 


ustus Such. By Georee 


1879 
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sustenance 
reneration mo vaive than his re nt: the most 


between some 


own.”’ Here is her conception of a sarcasti 


DY which Sh ikespe ire will fall icy an 1 the treachery of Ju 





"1. 1 
nerally known or 


rreat Jen ish and 


neland and 
that she is 
George Eliot’s fame is 
> reach even ot the mis- 

with her own 

considered 

said than that 

unworthy of her, and would 


sepa- 
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re putation to an unknown 
1 It is an epitome of 
The obi ct 


so much to criticise 


crive n no 
ithor. her faults. 
of this review has been not 
generally, as to find 
Eng 
have seen, Lady Anne 


Arabs, that 


ized and 


makes lishwomen’s books 


we 
} 
sanas 


rok n 
the 
custom? Why, as 


SCC i once 


sombre 


Mrs 
in the Precinets, and, 


Mrs. Sx 


Correspondence 


’s Me moirs, 
» the 


} ’ 
conclusion. 1e ¢ iors Want 


ymervii 
same Vi- 
nd recog- 

nizes o ly the practical and positive side 
ot ¢ 
world. 
] 


actual, 


xistence, the external ts of the 


spec 


Their eyes are riveted upon the 
, I 


never raise¢ l, in life 


and human nature. on this 


lower plane their r: imited, their 


horizon confined. ‘ and training 


are all-powerful with them; their minds 


move in ruts so deep that they cannot 
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s. Even Lady Anne 

h erratic in her proceed- 
ntional in her no- 

ial disposition of 


that Mrs. 


} 
it her 


pe r 
more 


awkward 


and 


MYSTERIOUS 


IN : ien it wa icient des- 
ig ation o 
of false e 
a pacan, or 
a heathen, or 
the Gothic he 


city (urbs) was not only urbane, 


ithi. The dweller in the 
\ , but he . 
and he alone, heard and comprehended 
God's The 


The unbeliever, the 


times are changed. 
child of darkness 


utions of civili- 


word. 


who threatens the instit 


[ November, 


dust The re peti ion of each idea, beat- 
ing it thin DY iteration, is addressed to 
brains which can be impressed only by 
] Yet George Eliot m 


ion”? han ring 
han most people th: 


ist 


1 
know better t it noth- 


ing 


common mind so swiftly 


and s ly as a flash of imavination; 


the “overbs, the i-words, 


which have pirit im- 


lmost invaria 
hinon sense al 
ind turned into 
vor poet 

res of speecl 
s in the 


] 


4] 
the lows 


ous exercise 
habitual tr 
o the abstract idea. 
once had the power and 
and 
the 
it blind 
of t 


wus earth and sky, 
ellows illumined by 
nor did 


- life; 
he 
creep- 

t 
rophetic 
inspiration ? 
, like the others, her 


LUSE 


on lower thing 


DISAPPEARANCES. 


now look 


civitas. 


£ the 


zation, is a member o 


ryman ( paganus) we 


and furnish the 


the 


ancient days, 


the faith 


ve 
po ice to keep in check wild man of 


In the 


to avoid his obligations to so- 


if a man 


of a crime 
fied to the 


to es ape the penalty 


he 


now he finds his safest re 


, or 
committed against soviety, 
wilderness; 
treat in the most densely populated part 
He buries himself in 


of a great city. 
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teneme! 


house, filled to overflowing 


ane fellow-men of the clan 


eare less for his incom- 
yutgoings than the beasts of the 
for those of the malefactor of 
at once fascinat- 
of being lost 

the crowd but 

r of loneliness whi h 
one surrounded by 
who know him not and 
of him, is comparable 
desolation which one 
left in solitude and 
le-stretchi o hk ath at 
d man and the 
the cen in heart 


n fortune, those 


ishon¢ re 


who 


+] ] + 
1i those who seek to 


ke fly to the 


publie 


pass unnoted in 


are thou- 
and 


whose 


children 

present 
t 

nknown to those 

me most closely in 

miy whe hn some cri ne, 

and 


ind the newspaper re- 


mysterious, has 
Se ee 
ity ot the po- 
victim, or to find an 
the crime, that we 
conditions of our 
American 
: ian 
‘e surveill 


cities 
ince is 
lum is afford- 
nations and all 
» que stions are aske d, the 
cognized are 


s of passing unre 


poss 
much European city, 
That 


says \I John in ( isa pretty 


excel city, 


intimate wwledve i is the only 


place in 


Europe where a man can 


find a secure reti t, or remain, if he 


pleases, inknown. If he 


pays regularly f lodgings and for 


what he h to eat and drink, nobody 


will whence he comes or whither 


he 


illustrative of this is 


case 


related in Dr. King’s anecdotes of his 


EQ: 
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own times, an entertaining book printed 
some sixty years ago. 
In the beginning of the previous cent- 


ury (about 1706), a man who possessed 
a good income, and was to all appear- 


ances happily married, told his wife, 


that he 


one 


morning, was obliged to 


the Tower to transact 


Later in } » received 
from hin 

nec essity of voiny to Hol ind, « 
probably be absent about | 
passed be fe 
seen or heard from 


Seventeen years 


either 


one 


| Tere eae cs 
who knew him; and during the whole 


living in 


of that time he was 


on a 


few rods dist 


His wife 


Parliament 


was o} 
authorit 


th the estate 4 


pro eedi 1g 


sequent th were him 


wat he i DY 
His 


¢ after his mysterious dis- 


with much interest. two children 


dying not lon 
appearance, his wife moved to another 
nsive house than the one 


been left. He 


made the acquaintance of her 


3 exp 
s] 


which ie had then 


next-door 
neighbor, and while dining there, as he 
managed to do once or twice a week, he 


could look into the room where his wife 


sat and received company. He was sup- 


posed to be a bac lie ior; andas he sh ) ved 


some interest in the 


deserted lady he 


was seriously new ac- 


advised by his 
quaintances to marry her. 


One evening, seventeen years after he 


went to transact a little business at the 


Tower, his wife was sitting at supper with 


some friends, when she received a note, 


in which the writer, who did not give 


his name, requested the favor of an in- 


terview with her, and for that purpose 


asked her to mvet him the following even- 
ing on a certain walk in the neig 


hboring 


park. She laughingly showed to the 


company, with the remark that old as 
she was it appe: red she had fot a eal- 


lant. One of the persons present, who 
had 


] ki 
on LOOKINg 


husband well, declared, 


that 


known het 


at the writing, the note 


was from him. On recovering from the 
swoon into which this statement threw 
] 


her, it was arranged that the ladies and 


gentlemen present should attend her to 





ton ak 
dred an 
1 


sons reported to the 


fifty-five case 


about one third were 


of these missing persons were of course 


soon discovered. Bi 


Myst: rious Disapp arances. 
‘ fl 


umber of mys- 
ing under the 
rse of a 


In Bos- 


vere five hun- 


S$ ol missing per- much society 
of which Since she 


s. Many 


plained. 


mem be ré 1 that she h 


ancholy and moping 


considerable 


it a 


He thought that she had ‘ sort 


[ November, 


ad bee n 


some 





of dwelt 
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alone;’’ that 
and had 


roing to see 


much 

razy-like,’ 

‘dea of 

w Hampshire whom 
she was married. 


folks had not 


storm 
> cars in- 


mind; and 


mnclusion had 
who had worked 
a young woman 
to tell her 
told her 
The 
young yan afterwards married, and 
. Western city. 
the officer 


house 
an inter l | i Be IIe 
the story of the d ted husband. 
went Some 
nm meeting 

again, sh« him of 
had told her, and asked if anything had 
been he rd ol | wie He 
said the case remained as profound a 
mystery as 
** Now,’’ 
VOL. XLIV. 


years |} s i, W n 


the story he 


ted 
and children. 


ever. 
she said, ** I will go on with 


— NO. 265. 10 


the story where you ended. The woman 


off the train at B—— for the pur- 
it 


She had through tick- 


got 


misleading those who mig 


pose of 


} 
} 
I 


he r. 


to Portland; 


search for 


and after voinge some 
e, as testified 


raced 


observation if 


ince towards the villa 


tati ; ] ‘ 
station-master, she re 


known their ne 
ommunities 

out one’s ante 

ind, and 

a valuable 


How di 


ft 


-) ] 
orhood, 


t, s00n a 


womal 
nly happy il 
tv, when her 
was taken 


and 


| i me her story. 


while unde 


irl she became 


ian she now lived with. went 


to seek his fortune, long 

Chen, 
nan old 
» had 
heard 


» her. 


she heard he had married. 
I despair, she 


be her 


} 
in he married 


enough to father. 
been married some three years she 
that her early love had been true 


She wrote imploring him to forgive her. 


A correspondence had followed, and by 
and by she was wrought up to the point 
of leaving her husband. All the details 
of the « lopement had been arranged by 
letter, and when she joined her lover in 
Portland she saw him for the first time 


after a separation of ten years.”’ 
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A great many cases of mysterious dis- 
appearance are never reported to the 
police, or mina 
throu: 


le publie in 


any way except 


h accident. The friends or rela- 


tives are afraid of having their private 
affairs para fore the public if they 
oive j 


any the y either 


wait in tearful rt ibsent 


one 


to retur! ri . rie ign, oO! 


they 
rope cat tiously in t lark, it were, 


by sendin yut iliarly worded adver- 


respon- 
} 
» KNOW 


» dock or 


o 


Hund: rls g y year from 
the British p irom Maine 
and New I 1m} sh larve 
ufacturing towns, to work in 


or to the as domesti 
to ** tend stor 


have ne ith 


places whe re 


moral 
that life from from any 


} | f 1 
one who would D 0 intorm those 


among whom she grew . To keep 
knew her in 
the 
h she is 
| 


be to 


her shame from 
better days is, instances, 
all-controlli whi 
ready to face death, or, what must 
some quite as of dishonor 
among stran ; 

disappear mysteriously 
from the their 
relatives and birthplace are known; and 
if they hold any 


us they often do, 


+] } 
LHOs¢ to whom 


communication with 


their parents — for the 


purpose of sen¢ money where the par- 
ents are poor — they resort to many cu- 


f 


rious fictions to account for their seem- 
ing prosperity. 
The _ Lynn Mystery Pia 


papers called it, led to such revelations in 


as the news- 


regard to the number of women who had 
within a short time mysteriously disap- 
peared from their relatives and friends as 
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[ November, 


On the 


men, at 


27th of 


work on a 


shocked most persons. 
February last, 


coal wharf on the Saugus River, in Lynn, 


two 


saw what they supposed, u rding to 


their own description, to be a ** chunk of 


a cake of ice which 
One 


wr fire- 


wood ”’ resting 
edd strat 
MA Bia 

it was an ¢ ink heavily 


was drawn ashore, cut open, 


to contain ft dy ot a 


discovered 
m to m ike 
para- 
1out the 
graphs 
A vast 
was expended 
ions, not only 
to win 
re- 

otten 
regular 
his flood 
r, it was not 
March fol- 
ified In 


nce 


A Bost 


Says ft t 


F experi 
ily two thou- 
sand girls in Boston, t y,W » place 
un- 


And 


be- 


known to their parents o1 ri 


those thie y are for th ime 


ing surrounded are not sufficiently famil- 


known them 
to look 


tion to 


iar with them, or have not 


long enough, to feel called upon 


them up, or even to give informa 
the police, in case they should suddenly 
disappear. 


The 


from their homes in the course of 


number of boys who disappear 


a year, 
and are reported to the police as lost, 


is quite astonishing. A very large pro- 


portion are runaways; and a large pro- 
portion of the runaways are doubtless 


prompted to set up in business for them- 
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he cheap novels, whose he- 


invariably throw off the pa- 
1 at a very early age, and 


and 


‘s from to 


fortune. 
1871, 


ren, mostly boys, came 


certain fame 


if the New York police, 
sither to their homes or 
ions. The police esti- 
1 ¢ +] 


> are at leas en tii 


yusand 
iourteen years ol 


ets of New York, 


yr conti “<l vagrants. 


ave 


iour 


tor re cruiting the 
1, as Macaulay sug- 
ding i 1 our ] irge 


civilization, 


stroyed that 


the 


omove 


population is 


thay 
ous than 


y) Amer- 
hips dotted every 


the 


try homes in 


sea, a 
boys who ran away 
New En- 
to Boston, filled 


inspiring purpose of 


their way 


} 
vessel has 


voing to 
le 
I 


been largely 


Salling 


led in these latter days by the 


ind the novelist does not 


steamship; 


fire the imagination 


find it possible to 


of youth by takine a deck hand or a 
stoker for his hero. The ingenuous coun- 


try lad who boasts an American parent- 
age is therefore seldom seen nowadays 
a chance to 


In the old days 


romance in 


haunting t wharves for 
ship before the 
there 


every 


mast. 
was, too, a spice ot 


g no lonver exists. 


; e which 
The means of 
the different parts of the earth’s surface 


voya 
communication between 
are now so extended that the opportu- 
nities for playing the part of Robinson 
Crusoe have almost wholly passed away. 
3ut there is still room for adventure in 
parts of the world remote from modern 


this little 


now for the first time) will show: — 


civilization, as story (given 


Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
a boy ran away from his home, in the 
vicinity of Boston, and went to sea. For 
nothing was known of him. 
that 


a Nantucket ship, return- 


many years 
Then the relatives heard vaguely 
the captain of 
ing from a voyage to the South Pacific, 
had seen him in one of the French col- 
and that he 


there. 


onies, was a man of some 


1 
About a yeara rO, 


department 
from the American consul at 
yiney, New South Wales, a communi- 
American had 
recently in New Caledonia, leaving 
chil l, a 
seven years of ace, who had 


been placed under the 


al Washington 


rect ived 


cation stating that an 


} ] 


aieGd 


some property and one 


Irt avout 


the charge ol 
Sisters of Charity until the relatives, if 
there were any in this country, co 

The 

that he left home, 

of the child were 
the 


} ] 


t that he would ascer 


ommunicated with. 
man, 


the 


pape rs were sent 


the year 
name civen 
with the reque 
whether any of the relatives were 
The police were set to 


1 


iONng 


work t 

time their 

As the name 
Nantucket, 


that place was 


them up; but for a 
forts were unsuccessful. 
given was one common in 
the oldest inhabitant of 
consulted. He recollected that the s yn 
of a Nantucket family, living near Bos- 
Le ss 
mentioned, had 


ton in the ‘ar 


but he 


run 
away to se bore a different 
from the one given in the consul’s 
child, 
the 
runaway’s mother; and it was found, on 


the 


ceased was the baptismal name of the 


name 
The name given to the 


letter. 


however, was the maiden name of 


examination, that the name of de- 


boy who ran away. It appeared that, 
in his new home, he had dropped his 
surname. Both parents had died some 
years before, and the whereabouts of the 
brothers and sisters were unknown. 
But with the true name to work upon, it 
was not difficult to trace them; and near- 
ly a year after their brother’s death the 
inquirers learned something of his wan- 
derings ; of the home he had established 


among the French convicts in the far 
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ro the police 

tablished what is known as the Ha- 
bitual Crimi *s Record wk con- 


taining tinal who 


ommis- 


Lppe irs 

that it 

uncdioned. All tl ads of de- 
partments that expressed an opinion 
upon the suggestion admitted that such 


an association would greatly improve the With the 
pol - service throughout the 


country ; record, it is cla 


iminal 
but from politic al or othe | | 


considerations popula ion of Er i Vy De- 
many of them were unwilling to become ing reduced into the condition of a good 
members. head of game on the estate of a keen 
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3ut that it has not yet sults can be anticipated. The first step 
to that condition was re- towards putting the police work upon a 
: confession of Charles proper basis is undoubtedly the forma- 
| murders and bu tion of a national association such as has 
a book, and who, been suggested. 
in and out for Unl the police lines 
s of the police. : und the inhabitants of ou 
i system which, ities, the number of those who my 
is in the ‘| isapp ar trom one cau 
have no ther | become still more 


ood re- 


PROSPECT * A MORAL INTERREGNUM. 


ave renounced 


| name 
eel anti-t HOU: - 1 that tl 
lse in hu- ior f the worl } been mer 
k as if the 1 unscientific 
igin of things 

phe nomen bi 

ta arbitrary action of a divinity or 

Th 

he reign of he its vrave without 


ey seel ivinities. Tere it , we mivht 


and the  misgiving, orrather with a jubilant sense 

rmon onthe of final emancipation. But the facet 

is perfectly surely is quite otherwise. The religions 

itudes will have been much more than infantine 

ekness, hu- cosmogonies or explanatio is of phy sical 

rweiveness, un- phenomena: each of them in its turn has 

be regarded been the basis of moral life, and espe- 

Much less do they suspect cially of the moral life of the community ; 

that the brotherhood of man may fall each of them after its fashion has been 


s present foundation fails, or th the support of righteousness and the ter- 





The Prospect of a 
Overlaid 


and pri 


very 
rebukes 
terposi 


} 
10g 


been 


has ac 
a sort of moral interrs 
It will not be questi 

Hell 
and brich 


al civilization of 
her earlier 
ported by her religion 

every page of Herodotus, 


dar, Sophocles, the best m 
heroic ave. It appears in 
Hellenic art, « 


cames, 


eharacter of 
of the 
ence of the 

pears above all in 


Delphic oracle. Du 


ifestly. powe r not seldon wi 


man- 
led to fore- 


ct the 
sar of the vods. 


go its advantage, strength to resp 


rights of weakness, by fi 


In the relations between the separate 


states and their conduct towards each 


other the influence of relicion wielded by 
} 


egy : 
the Delphic oracle was evidently pow- 


erful for good. Hellenic life, public and 


Moral Interregnum. [ November, 


is full of religion, 


hose days w 
ted itself in differs nt forms 
ucter and in- 
proaching 
people 


and 


the moral la 
i. devout pu 
whether w 


laws are es 


eavenly ether, hay- 


4] 
the 


Olympus, 


or 
ce de- 
W he n, 
ns apply 
icus fails; 


rw irds he 


1@ pro- 


But 

is hame- 

swiftly 

kes and 

destroys his v 


he that swe 


i nplore s 


his 


h Gl 
livine wrath extirpates 


| 
Ity being the primi- 


hou Lucus 


yal equivalent for the future 


ial 


; + the + ] . . 
yunishment threa ened DY more spirit 
creeds, 


That 


+; 7 +} tet ; 
concep 10n Of the histo ian 


the sanction of morality in the 
] l his con- 
temporaries was not mer ly | 
or of the kind 


ence, but religious, appears most plainly 


ential, 


7 hy] 


a : —_ . 
‘ognizable ‘lal scl- 


from the words of the oracle, pl icing the 





The Prospect of a 
on a level with the evil 


ion, however, was entan- 
mp . “al 
mythology, Immora 


rship of sacrifices, a thau- 


maturvic e , an infantine cos- 
the 
physic il universe into the domains of a 
leities. It fell be 


first ef- 


division of 


mogony, a 


number of rate 


fore awakened intellect and the 


ntific speculation. Its fall and 
physical philosophy on its 
rately 


conducive to prog- 


I 


enic morality, especial- 


ly publie iternational morality, felt 


the withdraw ff its basis. In Thu- 


eydides skepti- 
narked 
litical Machiavel 

: . 


ism, if we ma use wt > DY 


cism in its early stage is stronely : 
at its side - 
intici- 


pation ; same page testifies to 
al ties and 


the general dissolution o 


the lapse of Hellas into a stat 


might ] 


in which 
be- 


tence, 


made right, and public life 
Cant l ] 
wherei vest 


The 


troversy 


; survive 
their « 


which is evidently 


or th nnin 
Athenian « VS, in 


with th elians, 


y in- 
tended Thucydides to dramatize the 


prevailing morality, frankly enunciate the 


doctrine powerful must 


vive the Y aside 
est simy 

expect 

and their 

their co conscious- 
ness that to which the 
weaker car well-known 
passage the third 


the civil 


. . ° 
DOOK, Moralizinge 
the 


seems to strugele with the difficulties of 


on 


Corey ra, historian 


rudiment: language in his endeavor to 
be t eneral outburst of moral 
hy, —t unbridled perfidy, the 


lesc1 


anarc] 
disregard 


treachery, factious violence, 


of oaths and treaties, savage vindictive- 


ness, inversion of moral ideas, exultation 


in evil, and, to use his own expression, 
the utter confusion of Hellenic life which 
reigned around him. In his explanation 
of the phenome na, the skeptical writer 
does not go beyond the immediate causes, 


faction and ambition; but his words on 
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the disregard of oaths and the failure of 
(eus beia) 


betwec n the coll ipse of 


relivious restraints indicate 
the connection 
og ltcrs } 1; 4 1 onne f 2a It , 
religious belief and the ruin of morality. 


Let 


dication of 


Grote say what » will in vin- 


the Sophists irainst the 
common conception of th i 


seems un- 


reasonable to doubt that llenie de- 


pravity produce 
cydides himself, 
character as 


share d the 


paints. To combat the 


mo 


ings ind to stem demoral- 


ization a pair of reformers a , a sort 


of double firma- 


ment, moral 
life and its Platonic 
philosophy 1 attempt to establish 
morality i i itable and 


on ¢ ( Dasis, imn 
beyond the 


ove he specious 


I 


this new b sis, 


indefeasi flux of cireum- 
Stance an a shows 
like 


of expe diene 


and 
manitestiy re- 
nm 5 , 

The ideas, or ¢ rnal and 


! } t ; 
changeable essences, ol l ‘ée an im- 


that which it ices, is 


ligious. 


un- 


personal God, di Lhy 1 \ : they are 


what a writer of the ‘esent day tries 


‘the Eternal ourselves 


But 


Lo ¢ xpress by 
which makes for righte¢ 
the time had not come 

the hichest minds to dis] 
ditional anthropomorphism, or accept a 


and 


strivings 


God manifested only in conscience 


aspirations and 
| 


in the upward 


of the soul. Therefore, to conservatives 
Socrates seemed a revolutionary skeptie 
By the 
was assailed as a 


and of 


as a liberal the ologi in, 


conservative Aristophanes he 


subverter of religion 


morality at the me time, just 


rving to vive 
fresh assurance of our faith, would be as- 


sailed by tory orthodoxy at the present 


day. An attempt was afterwards made 


by the positivist Aristotle to place mo- 
rality, not on a religious, but on a scien- 
] } 


tifie and secular isis. His treatise is 


a work of genius, but in its main object 


it isa failure. Its cardinal doctrine that 


virtue is a mean, if true in a certain 


: ee” ; 
sense, is almost valueless; it supplies no 


motive power, and there is no reason 


for believing that it produced any effect 
upon [Hellenic life. 
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That 
vate, was sustained by reverence for the 


gods is a fact which needs no proof. It 


toman virtue, public and pri- 


is specially attested in a famous passage 
of Polybius, a foreign observer, shrewd, 
cool-headed, itself 
] 


no devotee. He compares toveth- 


and, as the passage 


shows, 


er the principal polities of the world, and 


awards the palm to the Roman polity 


on account of its religious character. 


‘* The thing in which the Roman com- 


monwealth seems to me especial] to 
ll others is 


have the advantage ove 


religious sentiment. That which is else- 


seems to 


where deeried as superstition 


me, in the : of Rome, to be the salva- 


tion of 1@ state. » the fear of the 
’ almost ext 


them, both 


gods. ava- 
gantay h is thi Dy 
that nothing 

ut, T regard 

concession to the requirements 

Ith 


multitude. In a commonwea 


consisting wholly of 
would sea ly 

as the mu 

lawless desires, unre 

headstror 


ourse is to 


all sorts of 
7 

oniy ¢ 

the invisible and by 

of this kind. Wherefor 

ment, it was not with 

that the statesmen of ) instilled 


the 


ason 
into 


these notions 


minds of the vulgar 


about the eods and the belief in a tut- 


ure retribution. I should rather say that 


the statesmen of the 


present 


in rejecting them. 


day are 
unwise and heedless 
To take a the 


Greeks, those who are intrusted with pub- 


single instance: among 


lie money, even a single talent, in spite 


ten sureties, as many 


the 


be faithful to their trust; 


of their having 


seals, and double number of wit- 


nesses, cannot 


whereas among the Romans, though pub- 


lic men, as mavistrates or ambassadors, 
hands large 


obligation of their 


often have in their sums 


of public money, the 
oath suffices by itself to keep them in 
the path of right. In other nations you 
] ¢ 

i among the 


seldom find official purity 


. ‘ age 
Romans you as seldom find oflicial cor- 


ruption.’’ 
Roman religion, like that of Hellas, 


[ November, 


succumbed, and to forces similar in the 
main, though the philosophic and sci- 


entific skepticism was not native, but 


an importation fri Practical 
food sense prol ‘ \ <a more im- 
overthrow of super- 
He il is, 


necessary to 


Contact 


portant par in 
R me 


oon fin 


stition at than in and 


strategy wou d it 


set the aug efiance. 


} 


with a great the tol- 
vv pol- 
indiffer- 
soldiers 
the re 
Chris- 
The 


skep- 


tian ort 

result, 

ticism, or indiff 
ot the 
Polybius saw the 
virtue. At 


strain was 


aecay 
reverence for 1 rods, in whicl 


Roman 


circumstan 
ensued ae 


profli rate co 


ion, whi 


due share external 
circumstances, § i I al rival- 


crowth of 


pon the 


ries of th 
the Macedonian 


lecline of Cat] 


m ensues; 

pse of 

em} ire of 

Bonapartes reproduc- 

tion of that of the 
nificance of the fact rat it 

it seems to be that hi herto only 


} 


with a relizious belief, and a sanction for 


believe to be divine 


morality which they 
have been able to live under a govern- 
ment of law; and if any one doubts that 


there has be en con- 


certain thread of 


faith and 


nection between the eclipse or 


the need of a vovernment of foree to 


n mutual destruction and 


keep men fi 
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him tur to the 
Hobl A political re- 


» be sure, Hobbes has, but it is 


rapine, let n once more 


Leviathan of es, 

ligion, 

politica indeed. 

The 

republic and save 

adies and evils 

t of law was made by reli 
| Ci bel 


icero were 
but in a supreme power 


t 
] 
] 


to reform the Roman 


st 


etiort 
what, with all its mal- 
was at ke ast a govern- 


mel ious men; 


ievers, not 


Ceesar and his party were 
When morality 
basis, at 


icurt 


1s. 
S ¢ a religious 
s than in Hellas, as any one 
ed with Roman Stoicism 


rp 
re 


the writings of 


lius, and Epictetus 
in some respects thor- 
irprising that 
improved 
irists molded, 
] 


iaw, 


offspring 


I 
human broth- 
the air. 
life 

Wit- 
} 


lves in the 


ator 
es. 

art which has 
» the faith where- 
ison of a later 
The creed 

rne, was one 

It 
iter Roman Em- 
it had failed to 
the re pell nt 


lization. 


thristian brother- 
ne time, re- 
as one por- 


to the 


other 


up 
por- 
the 
he Christian 
the 
a brother- 


trom 
cospel t 


. , . ° 
clere\ ’ Nn \ lations 


drew 


ideas "of 
hood ot 


they 


, of huma ity itself; that 
elieve in a society em- 


bracil ’ , a common effort and 


a common ternational relations 


modifi by tl beliefs, 


ble 


mility, cl 


the indefeasi- 


sanctity of life, merey, hu- 


spiritual equality of 
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the sexes, purity, the value of virtues 
other than military, the spiritual worth 
and dignity of the weak things of this 
There are those who eall medi- 
] 


world. 
eval Christendom and Christendom a 
together a vast relapse of humanity, or 
at best a suspension of progress, simply 
because physical science during those 
centuries did not advance, thouch it ad- 
han it had done under 


A 


however d 


vanced less t 


the 7 


not 
gan empire. man of compre- 
hensive mind, evoted to sci- 
ence and hostile to priesteraft, will not 
refuse to recognize the happy transition 
of society from slavery through serfage 
cht 


and duty of which even the feudal sys- 


to free labor; the notions of mutual ri 


tem was the school; the combination of 


responsibility with power in Christian 


monarchy; the development of liberty, 
both political and personal, by means of 


Parliaments and free cities; 


rendered by monasticism 
day, as the asvlum of culture and gen- 


tleness; the which the monk 


the ice 


dignity 


eonferred on labor; al of self-de- 
in 
} 


rescued 


votion pre sented which 
the battle - fields 
Western 
rescued at Marathon and Salamis, 


the 


by chivalry, 
of Palestine 
civilization, as it had before 
been 
from barbarism 


East 


ment, and 


and pollution of 


‘rn invasion. But the great achieve- 
<a 


the 


pose of the pres 


one to which, for the pur- 


nt inquiry, we would 


speci lly call attention, is the homage 


which force, in a military age, was con- 


strained to pay to something higher than 


itself, and which forms the first condi- 


tion and the distinct mark of civ- 


most 
ilization. The fierce and proud Long- 
sword, Earl of Salisbury, after a life of 
war, sends on his death-bed for a bishop; 
when thx bishop enters with the bo ly of 
the 


L- 
neck 


Lord, he ties a rope round his own 


i 
in token of his being a felon before 
God, casts himself down on the floor, and 
refuses to be raised till he has been re- 
ceived bac k asa penitent into the alle- 
ciance which in the midst of his violence 


had His 


borne to the tomb through a 


his heart never renounced. 


CC rpse is 


great storm; but the tapers are not ex- 
tinguished, and the people infer that the 
terrible earl has been received among 


= 
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ommon 


rey and t il- 


Vhich may not 


il move- 
1 
a moral 


s revival 


» social 
i ap- 


ual de- 
r having come, 
brings with it vht hay 


bear 
shows the taint this const present 
as well as in his pu lie | ‘* To deal question ollapse of 
in person is best, where man’s face religious 


ling to the 





The Prosp. et of a 


F history, is likel) to happen, 
. J “ 
lence 1s ready at once to 
the void ? 
f religious belief, of the 
and tremendous kind, 
ind. At 
of the Reformation the 


t the form 


most ¢ 


appar the time 


que stion was 


Bible 


as it is miracu- 


necte 


mir- 


. . : 
‘tal DiOoW has Dee viven 


by crit rendering 


lisproving or 


; aye ; ay 
uncert authenticity of the histor- 


the Ne W 


antecedent probabili 


ical Testament. Rea- 


sonings to the ty 
i ility of miracles are wholly 


Hume’ 


‘ludes 


incon s arcument that 


experi miracles the rea 


% 
l, 


answel! t miracles, if they occurres 


would irt of experience. It is sim- 


ply a question of ¢ vidence. To provea 


miracle, everybody but a mystic would 

we require the testimony of 
those numerous and 
the 
the LiISLO! al bor ks ot 


ament can be 


eye-witnesses, and 
nticity of 


New Test- 


certainly established, we 


cood unless 


witnesses of the Christian 
all; and in the 


have no eye 


miracles al absence of 
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such 


derived 


testimony the adverse arguments 


uniformity of nature 
ul from logical analoe which 
ios 


aces the belief in miracles to the uni- 


versal propensities of uncritical ages, 
] 


Ove rwhe mi 


} 1 


DOOK 


rush in with 


fact, in written 


learned 


ent evidences ¢ 
waste and misea 
the earth, seem 
and extinction 

phy has breathe 

validity of the re: 

the apr lovists of former d: 
ment of Beneficence is encou 
the perp array of the 
of te nap atuitous crue | 1es of 
nature. ove all, creation is supposed 
to have bee Ip] :d by evolution, 
which, » ol partial objections, lin- 
re ri ig yubts, and the imperfections 


sure to found in any newborn theory, 
ined soon to 


world. With 


in tha 


is to all appearances dk 


be the creed of the the 
belief in a Deity perishes that im- 
mortality of the soul, which, apart from 
animistic superstitions and special 


i ‘ t 


tan- 
cies about the other wo id, i 


is a belief in 
the human soul with 


Nothing ap] ‘ently 


but the secul ir consequent es ot conduct, 


the connection of 
the Eternal. 


human law, which the strong may make 


or unmake, and reputation, which suc- 
cess, even criminal success, may to a 
great extent command. That which pre- 


vails as Agnosticism among philosophers 


and the highly educated prevails as sec- 
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7 ¥/ 


lower every day. ; ) | K the l uss 
ward parts of i | of mankind t? t princi- 
to say better than the writer whether ) d those 
na nroress is oO ] hat ha arms to pt nor 
nie process DT there. ave i ist ey ipon 
and the : the profout he v % t guar the sancti- 
i | i re, 1f ther [ I more 

timal ? 


1ess of 


us Sentime 


h powerful and scientific 


sen- 


ever, 
Here, which whis- 
pers that 
connect 


] 
Soul a 


orcee. 
ive toree of a communi 


lividual; but if the 
“poses better of the comm 
| tyrant does, i 


some make-shift drawn f1 


2 ; 
ynal study or experience, some mixture, no more 
l 

i with an- i t eleetful of the need. 
| 


log- 


of Christian ethics 
the theo wate de- 


hold two. 


yp rh ips, 


cient philosophy, : She is presenting us with elabe 


» plank 

ical wreck which will bare]; lineations of the origin, growth, and dis- 

What then, we ask, is likely to be the — solution of human communities, from the 
point of view and in the terms of evo- 


effect of this revolution on morality? 





lo they 
tive power, el he r im- 


a tions 


theories 


] 
| all ¢ to the 
ms of the human mind, 
t, that 
Hereafter 


hnecessarian- 


ttor 


may 

creome 

that we 

polit- 

rs ciety 

We 

lly and 

that the 

are or S. the |. er 
propos 
thoucl l 


ress of § ty, men are 


trades 


part ot the 


i ; remarked that, 
s are specialized 
not, 
general in their 
lations, and fune- 
But if 


an or- 


in free 


st ifes, 
canism, it must be 


gcanism sense as to admit 


an- 
and 


tagonisms o lition without limit, 
mutual injury, designed as well as unde- 


siened. For all this — Wwe are spe ikin y 
i s 


of an immediate need — the mere theory 


affords 1 ure, unless it can be shown 
that the inj. is always perfect 


English 
exan ple of the 


ly recip- 
roecal, and th: an minister (to 
hour) 


havoe upon an Afchan village 


take th who 
launches 


suffers much as the slaughtered peas- 


ant, which will hardly be the case, un- 
less they are both to stand before some 
tribunal other than that of 
difficult 


any 


force. It is 
it present even to conceive how 


mechanical or physiological the- 


ory of humanity as a whole can evolve, 
for the 


powe r. 


ndividual man, a moral motive 


Are there no practical symptoms of 


achange? In France from the atheism 
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anarchy of the Revolution 
Hke was an Agn 

all the more evidently so 

1 religion for the 

He constant y 

| formulated the Ag 


t} 


} 
because 


purpost 


1is polis Vy. 


nostic and 
ascendeney of 
ll as military: 

ked 
produ e 

, 

enouch process he 
to power; nature 
thousand ambitious 
{ existence 
d’ Enghi 


‘y one who crossed 


survived the Duc 


and ey 


empire. l'o create his power an his in- 


stitutions millions perished; as mil 
perished to create a | 
I 


What 


evolution to oppose to the warran 


ions 
lime- 


and 


have ved of 


have Agnosticism 


stone. 


French 
] 


luced ne 


success? The 
nothine. They prot 
Savonarola. They bowed 


acted under hi nh, an 
when his force ha 
“ater force they turned 
him, because he was unsuccessft 
leyrand plainly enough avowed, — not be- 
cause he was immoral. 


The 


emplified in the adoration of a charac- 


9 o exX- 


W yrship of success, si nally 
ter such as that of Napoleon, seems to 
be the morality of evolution supplanting 
that of Christianity. When the second 
Napoleon, after mounting his uncle’s 
throne by the same unscrupulous use of 
force, rode in triumph into London, a 
leading English journal derided the mo- 
rality which protested against paying 
homage to a success achieved by treach- 
ery, perjury, and massacre as a moral- 
ity of Sunday-schools. It was precisely 
so, and now the Sunday-schools seem 
likely to lose their authority and disap- 
pear. It may be said that success has 
always been worshiped. Success has al- 
always commanded servile deference, but 


Noth- 


ing will be found in medieval chroniclers, 


it has not alwavs been worships d. 


for example, resembling the spirit which 
pervades Thiers’s history of the Empire. 
The vision of the monk may be, and 
often is, narrowed by his asceticism, or 
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 Givine is une 


he star 

] : fl it 
1oweve!l SUCCECSSLUI i 
ks upon it with 


f God. 


‘ 
sentiment. 

be 

in ol 


sudder 


would at once 


the mor c 


in 
| 
le 


charac te 
high pr 
I 


g pursuits, 
ipon tl ttl 
| 


has no ne¢ 


ipport 


ipient char 


rreats 


laxation 

sentimer 

as 

weaker commun 
Those who have paid 
histor: of English opl 
agree with us in sayir 
bad as the I 


yractice mi 
the Christian princip! 


iple 
hood was acknowledge 


lowed that all men, and all 


] . 
Mis ere I 


St nsible al 


tro 


an imperial 


Prospe et of a 


one 
ality which 
ler his feet 


n spirit 


awe 


even brill- 
virtue of their 


they never oc- 


crowth 


found tl 


ple 
likely that there 


of princi 
I 
ly ° 
teration 
life; much 
would 
r P condu t 


inciples, enga 


re of principle, 
ible in another 
strain ups n 

test, we should 
to 


it and conduct of 


first appear. 
country towards 

bject races. 
to the 


attention 


tion will probably 


¢ that heretofore, 


4 ° 
ht sometimes be, 


of human brother- 


d, and it was al- 
: 


races of men, 


howeve r weak or inferior , were equally 


entitled to justice and 


in the time of Wilber 


dared to avow that th 


Nobody 


mercy. ) 
force would have 


e rule in dealing 


with a Hindoo or an African was not to 
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be equity, humanity, or respect for hu- 


man life, but 1 the 


Warren 


nes Was ac quitted by the lords, who, 


British interest an re- 


quirements of 


Hasti 


as 


British policy. 


an aristocracy, have always sym- 
he 
ment; 
l, and Pitt, 


iis lm peat hment. 


pathized with t representatives of ar- 


cover! but he was im- 
the tory leader, 


His tria 
of the 


voted 


was at 


ehtenment national 


it was going on in the dis- 


1g 
ney, and an awakening of 

| conscience which proved the 
of 


reform; and his de- 
conducted on 


grounds which, 


unsatisfactory, were 


perfectly 


pri 


Slavery and the 


istent with the ciple 
slave- 
mselves were defended, not 

ind that hiolhe 


to do what i 


the 


the 


race 


but on : lot 


trans- 


ple 
sro was improve 
1im to a Christian and civilized 
and the hypocrisy in this, as in 
was 


a homage paid to the 


] 
Slave-trade 


abolished, 


if 


he and after- 


wards slavery were — both at 


commer ial SacI e, to which, 
ulded the 
Had 


pre- 


» second, was 


to 
it con- 


sndizement 


have been re as 


inquished, 


nsistent with the rule of 


and benevolence which 


| was 
in periectly asse rted in the 1} eachment 
of Warren Hastings. 


the same sentiment has not con- 
i [a de 
revail, all Englishmen who 


ne ol he American civil 


the 


war 


erned in struggle against 
with the slave ] 


It 


apart from every other opinion 


ower 


must 


know. was perfectly clear that, 


or feel- 


ing which was enlisted on the Southern 


side, there was in a considerable section 


at least of that party, if not a positive 


sympathy with slavery, certainly a very 


noral feeling 


palpable abatement of the 


against it. The denunciations of ** ne- 


which then resounded 


o 
r 


a 


; sd 
rophilis il on 
sey : ; d 

ll sides did not denote merely antipa- 
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The Prospect of a 
thy to Northern agcrandizement, or even 
to maudlin philanthropy, but dislike of 
eman i} tion 
in existence 


had slavery been still 


. } 
; and 
] 


British colonies, a 
that 
stood a very poor ¢ hance of 


abolish it at moment 
nomena of the same 
ontroversy arising out 
massacre; for the enthu- 
of Governor Eyre per- 
an orean of the 


in him 


¢ } 
of the 


dominant 


i not 


foul 


believe that 
la judicial mur- 
‘asion the moral eq 1al- 
he universal sanctity 
is the Christian 
that time been 
was formally 
eminence, who 
was one thing 
nd another to 
It was replied 
neeroes and 

; ther race, 
he interest of a 

slaughte ring the in- 

iwlish race it- 

iose who micht 

ves the higher members, no 
ve dri ; and that 
alarmed by threaten- 


revolutic ight some 
| ind the same 
in their cruel 
for 


lmed 


there 


tl emselves in 
is any one who finds 
revarad such a possibility 
sal of the very able 
Liberty, Equality, and 
ist his apprehension. 


xlies, in language of 


nk repudiation of the 
English, 


"ood 


manly vig 
Christian, 
of human b 


doctrine 
and brotherly 
love, with which, on the hypothesis of 
mere evolution and natural selection, it 
would not be easy 


The same 


day, in a letter on 


to find fault. 


minent writer, the other 


subject of the 
Afghan war, took up with equal courage 
the position that in dealing with the 
communities 


weaker and:less civilized 


the rule was to be, not ‘ international 
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law,’’ that is, in effect, the recognized 
principles of 
of England. 
passion, which are thus apparently set 


but the 


It is now averred by 


equity, but the ** policy ”’ 
Policy means interest and 
loose from every restraint fear 
of superior force. 
minister of Eneland that the 


real object of the 


the prime 

war was a ‘‘ scientific 

frontier,’’ and that Afehanista 

vaded, 

ple killed in execution 
In the 


South 


was in- 


1 


the villages burned, and the peo- 


of that $6y liev.” 
4 ritish officers fi 


3 
Africa, the phrase 


letters of om 
colored 


is used to add zest to sl 


pee 
brethren ”’ wugh- 
ter. In an English illustrated journal of 
the highest class there is a pi ture, in 
Zulu 
Zulu 


in chains is being ignominiously led cap- 


compartments, of incidents in the 

war. In one compartment a tall 

tive by a diminutive British drummer- 

bov. This perh ups is mere brag. Not so 

the representation in another compart- 
7) 


ment of ** Jack’s captive,’’ a Zulu pris- 


oner with a halter, the end of which is 
held by a jolly tar, round his neck, crouch- 
ing in an agony of fear beneath a gal- 
lows on which he is evidently going to 
be hanged, while a bystander, apparent- 
ly an officer, with a pipe in his mouth 
and a jaunty air, stares at the doomed 
wretch with a look of mockery. Still less 
doubt can there be about the animus of 
a third sketch, entitled 


Hok 


are holding down by the feet and ears a 


Something to 
By, in which two more jolly tars 
Zulu whom they have caught hiding in 
the reeds, while an officer in the attitude 
of aman searching for game is coming 
up with a drawn sword. In a corre- 
sponding picture of the Afehan war, we 
see in one compartment a prisoner being 
florved; in another, one being hanged; in 
a third, three prisoners, with the hands 
of all lashed to a pole behind them, are 
being shot in the back, and in their death 
agony, struggling different ways, they 
present a grotesque medley of attitudes 
which forms the fun of the sketch. It 
may pretty safely be said that these pict- 
ures, in which the inferior races are treat- 
ed simply and literally as game for the 
British hunter, would not have been pro- 
duced for the amusement of Englishmen 


and Englishwomen fifty or even thirty 





been 


protests 
ut almost 

ious quarters 
ches, which alone ar 


, the 


from the 


s morality 
Liity 


rt the ritual 


"y 


question whethe 


sand twenty tl 


who 
\\ e have 


to ve a 


erish 


mM mi wier cer- 
, , - 
tain circumstances tf into tear- 


ful ex ses: but the fact having 
just now been strikingly brought home to 


us cannot be sufficient reason for aban- 


doning a policy which is the only one that 
can be followed with due revard to our 
own interests.’’ Pitt would have re- 


pudiated the sentiments, and probably 


N \ ember, 


ish opinior 
is the 
cism and 


threatened wit 


laws, without 


a hive of 


ion, we have 

world is in no danger of another 
Peloponnesian war, or of a repetition of 
the convulsions of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries; 


but it is in consider- 





sty for the 
eople re 
ly world. Is 


such a con- 


resume tf nter on so 
rnosticism, if it 


l refi 


means 
Tri it an 

is known, is the nat- 

: ; : Pao 
ural frame o d for any one who has 
followed t te with an unprejudiced 
resolved to 


To 


at this mo- 


understan and who is 


be absolut oyal to truth. such 


a man existence must 
nfathomable and overwhelm- 


265. 41 


ment an 
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Agnosticism be 
, while ostensibly 


and 


ing mystery. 

itself, 
auet ini 4 t i¢ a l issumMe 
cision. F 
h ur h is 


= 
especially as 


I 
time 


In-inuate a 


decision the 


arrived, 


Spin 
Spi 
which 


which 


phenomena of 


are phenomena like > rest. elizious 
ninds of 

many scientific 

the pure monot 

the r 


is vain to bid men excl 


At 
ide 
and 


this 


contradicts 
any rate, it 
minds, 


these subjects from their 


think only of making the best of 


world. The question in what hands we 
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re — in those 


being on the 
, 


matri in which 


not, the que sti 


which, 


terent 


we must 
thing fr 


about disembodied 


Again, the question which 


at the bottom of 


been by logomac hy, 
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Iness, of some thing 


laim the 
ation. It 
difficult to recon 


,agency and ot 


seems to < 


same consicde 
very ile our 
respon- 
it he annpar- 
1 hi ppar 


ian- 


ponsibility 
er action, 
yur fellows 
Sci- 
s of Jona- 
favor of 

} 


1atnan 


absurd 


ym te 


our 
short 
fact 
verience 


t il 


of histor; 
} 


sphe re, 
which wil it a po- 
litical to have 


ari ived 


lwin Smith. 


" . . 1 His crit zard, is a free inquirer in the 
ll, tainted ¢ as meant ' 


the 


ry vigorous 
question 
| 
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They denied that priests have the 


The y opposed 


power to forgive sins. 


al. They pro 


vn as the 
1 Alps, 
rin, between condemned indulgences 
The cen- loctrine 1 rgatory t 
and I riests. They abhorre 
(the Valdesi, he iv! f the cross and the worship 
known by yf images. They denied that wicked 
be representatives of Cl 
disowned the a ithorit: 
h of Rome, and they believe: 
yer in private houses is as accepta- 
ble as prayer in churches, 
The declaration of these principles 
brought upon them » anathemas of 
Rome, and 


Cath ri ‘Ee to wa 


papal bulls were issued com- 
ve war 
In 1485 a bull of Innocent 

njoining the extermination of 
Vaudois, absolved those who should 


the church, ake up the cross against them ‘‘ from 

imple gospel ecclesiastical pains and penalties, 

general and particular, .. . releasing 

iddle of the twelfth cent- them from any oath they might have 


int taken, legitimatizing their title to any 
; property they might have illegally ac- 
quired, and promising remission of all 

ir sins to such as should kill any her- 

- It outlawed the Vaudois, an- 


1 poem I > eir contracts, 


summary of " ersons to ke possession of their 
\ich fol- 


is freedom. lowed, and which recurred at intervals 


and empowered 


ines, an property. In the persecutions wl 


“sdenun- for centuries, human infamy reached its 


urin drew climax. I quote parts of a single para- 
immemorial graph from The Israel of the Alps, by 

udois church. Dr. Muston: — 
‘¢ There is no town in Piedmont un- 
Scriptures der a Vaudois pastor where some of our 
They reject- brethren have not been put to death 
trines introduced by the Popes Jordan Terbano was burned alive at 
They declared that tithes Susa; Hippolite Rossiero at Turin; Mi- 
uits are not due to the clergy. chael Goneto, an octogenarian, at Sar- 
} pproved of the consecration of cena; Villermin Ambrosio, hanged on 
churches. They denied that men need- the Col di Meano; Hugo Chiambs, of 
ed the intercession of saints. They re- Fenestrelle, had his entrails torn from 
jected purgatory and masses for the his living body at Turin; Peter Gey- 
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1e population 


ression from its 


ity-five 


fast in 
ancient 


: : 
I n days 

each invasion, and alway Thy r * strong detachments 
ruined prospe rity. 


‘ th« y 
established themselves at Bobbio, where 


they remained unmolested during the 


Some of the episodes of their wars are 
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‘'y were reduced 
They were again 

vy resisted and struggled 
inv ding the valley, 

] : > 

abandoning 

d joining 


] them to 


! 
cons 


continu- 


ler’s in- 
scenes of 
and more 

1 centre 

in Italy is 
We drove 
Pinerolo, an 
e, which 
re and 
Phough 

1e Prot- 
French 


] 
iaSSeS 


ted « 
ie to the 
It is 

— 
which 
spirit of 
home, 
vid, in- 


, and 


souls of the peo- 


ymising 


crim, — 
of martyrdom 
Faith so ré il and 
vs like a clar- 


» trained evangelists, 
" 


uchout the kingdom, 
the 


nountain sides where their 


reverberations of 


the cause they advocate. 


isiderate I com- 
idois valleys with a fresh 

what we are taught to 
consider the ‘ssary conditions of ¢ 
ilized 


We may ind sil 


milarly hard conditions 


lV- 


one of humiliation. 


of living many of our remote districts, 


but we find them accompanied by a dull- 
t 


ness and stolidity which make it seem a 


matter of indifference whether they are 


ses of To-Day. 
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ameliorated 
] 


ea or 


* we find them re- 


sist strugel uinst with that de- 
k improvem nt which 


ind 


ik val- 


termination to se« 
makes our people so ambitious 


Here, in these hard, bl 


so 


restless. 


n is practiced with a calm- 
betok 


d as indis nsable. Catechised 


10 their be li f. these peo} e cae velop 
‘igid form - 


is of orthodoxy 


} 
have Known 


the 


HIZINne 


among 


most unsympat 


} 


their 
only check - 
press — the i their 

natures. t is the rigidity of the North 
made mellov i Latin w ind 


grace and amiability 
, 


religion, severe thoug 


cover 


armth, 
sweetened with the 
ot Italy. I pe pple ot creat 


wealth who seem to get so much out of 


know no 


{ setting as 


their lives that is worth the 
do these simple, pious, God-fearing Vau- 
dois. 

Desiring to visit the valley of 
the gre 


An- 


it retreat during the in- 


groena, 


vasions of land, and the scene of the 


most terrible tles, I was commendck d 
to the pastor of the village, who has the 


the 


hard walk 


the scattered population of 


long, 


care otf 
large parish. It was a 


up the valley, and a hot one. A very 


plain little Protestant ‘*‘ temple ”’ 


few poor houses constitute the 


and a 
village of 
Angrogna, which is dominated by a larg- 
er Catholic church, whose priest does his 
worst to counteract the cherished heresy 
A child 
directed me to the pastor’s door, = 3% 
great wooden 
like stone-wall. 


here in its ancient stronghold. 


solid door in a fortress- 


Entering, 


=] 


I was pleas. 
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antly greeted by 

the house, 

til; I 


rie 
ient 

li lance 
ly been more 


told me 


iorm 

ty no curiosit) 1 
of his circun 

illustrate by a 


] +] 
am pic Lit 


secular day s of the week. 
they usually, but not 
There was no sug 

not sufficient ai 
family seemed 
health. The } 
himself must be 
reaches for mil 
and far up into steep 
He has three 
schools 


under 


and poor are 


every hand. Foot-paths and bridle-pat 


offer the on] ation. 


and night, wv 


y means of communi 
and he is lia i 


le, day inter 


and summer, in eood weather and in bad, 
to be summoned forth 
tramp to the |] 


parishioner. All 


ior a long, hard 
e of a sick or dying 
this he 


described as 


Waldense 


} 
merei 


estan 


8 of To-Day. 
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incid« 


crows well, 


dd. With- 


would often be much suff 


convents; 
man wed aim 
yurce in so poor 
1 over the ind istri 
lich quarrying ar 
the neighborhood, 
used for thx 
ing men and 


to 
corruption of 
women of the Prot- 

At Pra del Tor — 


communities. 
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the Holy La 
pric sts hav 
pital, which 
the rising 
by the i 


Vaudois — the 
stablished a foundling hos- 
the ot 


yLLILy 
‘ . : m4 
generation of native children 


the 


nd of 


stabili 


threatens 


is influence of contact and 
compat This more hidden and 


surrey] rsecution is met 


as reso- 


lutely y and cunningly as were 
ssaults of old, 


has 


rday, 


and thus 
not been great. 

pastor could 
e, as I had hoped; but he 
which Pra 


theatre, 


the 


oie deeds of 
and in- 
tblimity which 
vive. He lent 
» temples I was to see, 
way. 
, mainly up- 
path, with 
driven 


+ hi, - 
*TumMmbdDIING 


passes 
the ed precipitous hill-side 
opens i the valley 

that vall ch more Id all 
that was left of the Piedmontese Vau- 


who, t] rt 


, and 


n from their farms and 
gathered here for 
Eve 


awaiting tl ruction 


mutual 
n here, while 
which seemed 


impet y established their schools 


education of their evan- 


: = 
9 overlooking the 


ll 


clus- 
nds a well-built modern 
a friend in. England 
defenders of the 
[rinita’s overwhelming 
se is 

is h rd 

pulation can subsist in 

land, and it is 


meagre, bare, and 


to see how even this 

such a 

almost incredible that a 

people who generation after generation 

have been subjected to such trying con- 
sl ould 


steadily do, 1 sed 


ditions of resist, as 


they 


ictions of an organ- 


ization a ready to ameliorate 


their condition, or to remove them to 


a more It is these con- 


district. 


siderations which everywhere impress 
the visitor wit] 


1 the sturdiness of char- 
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aster which an old faith, cemented by 
long ages of martyrdom, has been able 
to produce. 

My climb made it seem quite neces- 
sary that 


} 


I should have 
All that 


This was served to me on the stone stair 


food before re- 


I could get was milk, 
leading to a door, 


As 


spoon, a 


house and in a rude 


earthenware pan. I drank it, with 


a coarse iron starved kitten 


came with a longing mew, and lapped 
greedily the little puddle which I poured 
into I never saw 
l the 


and evidently 
people never saw such a h inery lan, 


a hollow of the stone. 


hunery cat, 


1 
such a 


for they commented freely on the e: 
Poor thoug 
ind unaccustomed as they seemed 


} 


» Such 


ness of my feeding. 


k, they 
would accept no comp¢ nsation for 


>t a lavish use of 
Wat 
their 
hospitality, and I could only 
child. 

’ 
peopl 


lial and friendly, and 


make a 
Here, 


whom I 


trifling present to their 


1d on my return, the 


met were most cor 


they answered every qu stion as to the 


making 


+41 ] ; } 
dithe a living upon 


unconsciousness 
Those 


fields 


such 
evident 
least hardship. 


} . 1 
who were return their 


ne trom 
fire- 
that I 
at least 


eight hundred pounds of grain, pi 


renerally bore heavy yurdens of 


wood or grain; and one donkey 


met taking grist to mill carried 


cking 


his way cau sly over the ro¢ 


1110 


l ky path. 
Parts of the valley were heavily wooded 
and of great beauty, but everything 
about the scattered villages and farms 
seemed dismal and forbiddin 

On Sunday we drove « 
the Pellice Valley to attend church at 


Bobi, where, in 1689, after the Glorieuse 


ight miles up 


Rentrée, Arnaud and 


the oath of fid lity 


lite £-.1] 1 
his followers took 


brated di- 
vine service in their own ten pl for the 


, and cel 


first time since their banishment. 

‘¢ The enthusiasm of the moment was 
irrepressible ; 
fourth Psalm 
Henri 


a sword in one ha 


, 
they chanted the seventy- 


to the clash of arms, and 


Arnaud, mounting the pulpit, with 
nd and a Bible in the 
other, preached from the one hundred 
and twenty-ninth Psalm, and once more 
declared in the face of heaven that he 


would never resume his pastoral office 
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from their jour: and will enj 

ing about it in print. The gene 
however, has his rights, and if he 

vards them he will take the warning 


his h sty ¢ 


cannot hel 
h and Be 
pleasure of 


abroad thoucht 


present note-boo 

set down everythi 
but it we 

, or even sli 

out much of 


in 


m 
that 
company in this country, 
to say does not warrant 
Moreover, the 


ny cust 


author’ 


eis s ymething 


1 
ve Can [eel 


of writing down the bills of fare 
ol the simple dinne j 


book? That asparag 


yund- 


col and vine 


ing to the author that mentions it 


twice. The deficient water ; ingements 


of most French houses continually 
spoken of, with many 
P< haps, 


will bring the book before 


ulars. however, an example 
the reader bet- 


Hers 


Gib- 


ter than pages of des ripti ym. 
Mrs. 


bons’s vivid account of her first visit to 


the Louvre: 


are a few lines taken from 


‘¢ Above-stairs in the callery, 


among the artists at work, are a number 


of women. There is one young woman 


Paul Veronese’s 


Galilee She 


who is drawing from 
Marriage at Cana in 
corseted, and I wonder whether any 
ereat work can ever be expected from 
and Belgians. By Pa Ear 
or of Pennsylvania Dutch and 
Philadelphia J. B. Lippincott 


Late Books 


of Trave l. { November, 
A creat 
be ; unatomist, and 

The 


reader will please recall the picture of 


women who confine the waist. 
i too 


must 


should understand 


over the 


eems 


have not had 


+ _ 
; § ibjects, ilKe 


aken too 


found en- 


id men- 
1 with 
It will 


\mericans 


seen that there 
who are not lover t vices of im- 
- can te 
perialism. These two books would seem 


ike Martin Chuzzlewit er 
Mr. Harrison’s Spain in Profile? is a 


to m edible. 


wok, about which it is not easy 


It 


and no at- 


free trom statis 


made to deseribe the country. 


has tried to convey to us the 


made upon him by what he 


country without civing 


notion of 


. ° 
what ll 


It does not help the reader 


that ‘** the glory of Andalusia 


haps the most elegant thine of its 


he world — is the cathedral of 
No definite notion is brought 
to the mind by the command, ‘‘ Imagine 


the radiance | 


streaming from the nine- 


tv-three painted windows, five of which 
are wheels as full of clo y as the 


dows in the Eve of St. Aenes!’ 


win- 
Nor 
is much statement, 


~ Here are the 


red, purple, and 


help given DY the 
Scriptures dyed blood- 


| amaranth; it is an in- 
carnation in flesh-tints; it is a Pilgrim’s 
Progress and a martyrology in colors.’’ 
2 Spain in Profi A Summer among the Olives 
By James ALpert Haragison, Author of 

m, Osgood 


Hought 


Boston 
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agree with Mr. Har- 


that * Toledo is simply hide ous.’’ 


rs wil! 


tate ant 
tatements 


is Mr. 


’s somewhat turbid eloquence. 


is not so much these s 
puzzle the reader as it 
taken from the ac- 

Court of the Lions in the Al- 
‘*The Court of Li 


the Alhambra. As the 


ill ¢ xample, 


ms is the 
return 
, » 4 

memnon was to Klytzemnestra 
the i 


ner in winter 


he most che rished possessi yn 


Without tanks, or 


time, so 1s 


) palace. 


“ya 
1@ 1deal 


we il h 


} 
yr scuip 


ture, its 
10st enchant- 
irbarians could 


a 


from this 


ta pl ice 
that 
more 
20 il | 


the ** fine 


1d would inexorably cut out 
ence, there is no reason why 
in time write a 


his 
pict 


very good 
but 
to be 


‘t he 


over- 


oniy 


present 
iré sque 
is anxious to pro- 
Reading his book is like looking 
ueidoscope. The author’s in- 
of his convers 
ninister from the Ur 


. — — k 
id we cannot he ip l0OKIN 


ion with the 
ited States 
g upon 
t. The eriticism of a gen- 


; p 
i 


‘onunciation can hardly be 
art of a book of 

that Mr. Harri- 
son meant no harm; but a little reflee- 


mnvinee him that he 


m 
said to bea proper p 
is evident 


tion m runs the 


risk of bearing a dangerous likeness to 
the professional interviewer, who, after 
of his talk with 
be) that person’s dress, the 


his house, and his manners. 


report his vic- 


2 I ribe 
furniture ot 

tain Jolin Codman’s book?! about 

and, one may say, in spite of all 

been written about them, al- 

nknown, regions of the far West, 

and valua- 

author has undertaken to give 


ny ways interestins 


information as well as a faith- 


, by Way of Panama, through 
rnia, Ore 1, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, and Col- 


Calif g 
orado. With Notes on Railroads, Commerce, Ag- 
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ful 


and water, and he dwells with especial 


account of his journeyings by land 


emphasis on the enormous agricultural 
advantages of the country he visited. 
The sil 
with a contempt which experience will 


prob bly teach 


ver and gold mines he passes by 
a good many of our fel- 
ret through 
On the 


low citizens before they 


speculatin r in 


‘* bonanzas.’’ 


other han 1, the cultivation of 


] 
the 


sur- 


face of the cround has seldom found a 
more enthusiastic supporter 


Codman. He is 


h, however, n« 


than Cap- 


tain probably wise 


it to expect that his 


advice will have better luck than good 
advice in al; for as the hu 


is at present constituted, there 


gene! lan race 


are more 
men who would dig down five hundred 
do a 
food. 
crammed the 
all kinds of subjects. 
He has, as is well known, a right-mind- 
ed of of 
American of 


hips 


feet for a piece of gold than would 


week’s farm-work for six months’ 
The 


thor’s 


book is with au- 


views on 


detestation the destruction 


commerce in the interest 
certain American builders of iron s 
he exposes briefly, but conclusively , the 
fallacies — to use a mild word — of those 
who oppose the Chinese; and he speaks 
of Mormonism with knowledge and judg- 


he 


has not formed a very 


ment. In short, there is little that 


has seen that he 
definite opinion about, an opinion based 
on a cood deal of expr rience. 
Certainly, no account of the richest 
mines can be more fascinating reading 
for a man who knows anything about our 
arid New England soil than this account 
of the farms of California, where there is 
no need, or at least no acknowledged 


need, of manuring the soil; where the 
only foe to the crops is an occasional 
drought, which in many places may be 
averted by irrigation; and where good 
years produce harvests such as in the 
East one does not read about except in 
the 


All of this farming region Captain Cod- 


most extravagant advertisements. 
man describes, not at exhaustive length, 
but intelligibly with picturesque touches, 
and his practical advice is well worthy 
riculture, Mining, 
Copman. New York: 


Scenery 


and People. By Joun 
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Putnam's Sons 
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Still, in spit 
is interesti 
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a writer of merit 
Rideing written 
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st order, but it has the mer- 

extremely ] | 


laughable, whi h 
y] ¢ . 


frequently fail 
1 : 


wond 


racious, 


uncommon 
mat ing. 

A new edition of Mr. Curtis 

ant book * contains a chapter not 

fore given, on a ! 


iramatic dance 


Round t C 


eixta 
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anese girls; a ion from Iasi; an with pleasant images. In the early 
say on the curious Chinese superstition ng, throuch the wavine b 
-Shui, and 1 minor matters. he willow-trees, I hear the 
essay on Fung ui is compiled i i 


anches of 
=e 

warbling 

} 1} 

2 ingaie, n summer the ool Dreeze 

at H mo-Kone ot ntly waft : the sicht 
i eyes. In the 

ht me 


bambx 


ry inter- ol 


shining 


smoke wreathing 


hun 


to philos phize these 


» experiences. 
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a shape, or 

such edges, is hi ] J nothing 
such or such beginnings, middles, or end add 
ings), when they 1 


have s 


*ks as 


stim- 

given to thought, by calling bee- 
these folk seem to thi i the ‘ coleoptera,”’ i ig . ) peech 
been very scientific 1d have er atly an ‘‘aposiope *9 rd ‘*an agen- 
d the boundaries of knowledge. _ tial.’’ So much of so-called science con- 
The truth is, however, that they have 


enlarge 


sists in merely giving a learned name to 
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common 
rance! 

In fact, 
lectual I¢ 


high 


intel- 


an 


scientific a cant word 
A very 

+ 

f 


recent use 


i scienti 


Ir OWN pro] 
laries fixed by nature to 
ial prid ill have i 


the sci 


er DO ind- 


ls itor, 
Now wh it 

itary frontier, we 
invé ntor 
common- 
, either 
the day, 
- of its 
speech 
ind 
y-” They have been 

as Indian, Foreie 


Spanisl 


of 


and 


might 


classified 


him to : 
his vari 
fish t] 
1 to, 


words 


we 
of 


n is so small that they 


true 

or show in a ** work 
ind therefore we have 
the names 
fishes an¢ 


the count 


birds and beasts and 
bs pr culiar to 
American- 

igin; and a like 
omnivorous indiscrimination appears in 
the filling up the ranks of the other 


classes. 


isms ’’ ¢ 
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canisms might be adopted which would 

be something like the following: 

(1.) Words and phrases of ‘* Ameri- 
origin. 


.) Perverted English words. 
(3.) 


ly used in 


Obsolete English words common- 
‘** America.’”’ 
English words ‘* American’ 
inflection or modification. 
(5.) Sayings of ** Ameri 
(6.) Vulgarisms, cant, 
(7.) Words br 


the continent of 


ought by colonists from 
Europe. 
(8.) Names of ** American”’ thir 


1 things 


Individualisms. 


Doubtful and miscellaneous 


lled Ameri 
properly ranked in one of 
Now it happens that 

L in Mr. Bartlet 


tionary affords good examples of each 


L be- 


the se 


canisms may, 


} 


under the letter 


class, besides thos¢ 


I shall 


which 


ull; and 


cannot 
called Americanisms at 


consider them in this manner. 


1.) WORDS OF AMERICAN ORIGIN. 


Of these there could not be a more 
: 


than 
Of course the noun implies the 
and the al ’ 


} 


thoro ighly characteristic exam 


the 
ot word, which in this c 
adopted in I] 


is American slang, 


noun, has been 
merely 


ful « 


but 
the lang 


loaf is something other than to lounge. 


ontribution to 


is a low, vagabondish lounger. 
may lounge as he may 


gentleman may not loaf. 
i forth of th 
a Philadelphia newspaper, which 
by Mr. 

The origin 

It has} 


1 5 
the German la 


> setting contra- 


is quoted at length 


needs no refutation. 
word is very uncertain. 
vested that it is 


runner, and also that it 


comes from the 
Spanish gallofvro = a wandering | x 
But loafer is a word of New York origin, 
and it came into vogue there lone before 
there were any Germans in the town, 
other than such transient or spo-adic den- 


izens as may be found in any large com- 
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The pervers 1 or } has not 
only injured that wor: it has almost Lan I do not know exactly how to 
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driven timber out of use classify this word. It certainly is not 
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that uch - shooting and 


much-fighti 


strange 
left for 


cousins 


us to Invent. 


101 

i 
a looseness 
Sam Hi Pit a 


trivial and 


mere 
] 


needs no 


humoro 


WORDS FROM THE CONTINENT 
EUROPI 
English as spoken in “ 
tains, or rather is mixed w 


But the 


of English as spoken in England. It is al- 


phras« s from the lang 


al Europe. 


most needless to mention suc h words and 
phrases as soiree, matince, rendissance, a 
la mode, al fresco, sierra, ete., which are 
common to speakers and writers in both 


countries. (It is very significant that 


sorted Americanisms. 


is not a sing 


among us.) 


into common use by the deliberat« 


[ November, 


with all our German immigration there 


le German phrase « 


These have 


English people in casual in- 


rrent 
either been 
those to 


urse with whom they are 


nacular, or they have been brought 


adop- 


tion of them by English writers. In 


koning our examples un 


t] eretore 


used 


ve that 


operly 


eve ning 
is almost 
to a 
mut- 


way in 


guage is perverted, which is 
isapprehension of 
} 


words by those 


aiways 


the aning of who 


eal me 


. 
catch them from their superiors in edu- 


and breeding. An a 


ity is taken for the reality. 


ident of 
Thus 


and a great man’s 


cation 
the real 
lever, meaning to rise, 
or a great 
the time of 


lady’s morning reception at 
rising being called a lever, 
the word was mistaken to mean the as- 


sembly itself, or, in the old phrase, the 
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and hence the ludicrous mis- 
n of it to an evening party. 

nounced lave, and meaning 
another word of this 
f ] 


s of kindred to the foregoing. 


p, is 


has 


il pe rative of lever, and 


i from the mouth of the 


tl we stward 


rHINGS. 


AMERICAN’ 
pl we among 


) prop 
is I have sufliciently in- 
. Th y are not A meri- 
ly because any writer or 

7s must 
1, however, 


*h thir 
h things 


Paige 
tlal it r 


» of which 


} 


‘thwest; lacrosse, 


rame 5 ] udies’ ti 


tte fish, 


esses, an 
de- 
-fish well known in New York, 


and about 


said to be a 


bu : ich I never heard, 
irn nothing ; lamb-kill, 
both herbs: 


lawyer, another fish; leather- 


whi h ; lt 
and lamb’s-quarter lake 
wood, a 
shrub ; lever-wood, a plant ; loblolly bay 
and loblolly pine trees; log cabin; log 
canoe; long 
salt-lick. 


moss, a parasite vegetable; 


Now if these names were ap- 


6909 


plied to things which in England were 
known by other names; if 
in ‘* America’’ cricket were 


called 


out were called 


crosse, if woodbine were ladies’ 

Lafayette 
so forth, these latter words 
Americanisms; but as it i 

they are not isms of any sort. Chey : 

merely names which must be used by 

i the object 


people 


in speaking of 


= 
belone. 


INDIVIDUALIS) 


‘rv rarely happens 
a writer for his « 
accident 


] 
} 


rth of the word or i 


never used by any other writ 


self, and mw rhaps that it is 
I 


once. If the maker of 
illed an 
eager hunter after Americanisn 


be sure. ] hted upon 


Spanish be 
an Ameri 
‘¢ America.’ 


imong 
words 
mere ‘* individualisms ”’ lo not 
— 
elong to no 


Among 


ining to fish wi 


like the term) 
and to no pt 
are to line, me 
ining to fish wit 


and fo séi > me ih 


: , , 
which ms have bes ised by the 
book on the f ( [ Massa- 


Mr. Bartlett has lichte 


down in his dic- 


1usetts. 


i upon 


them, and has set them 


: ie : : 
tionary. He might with equal reason 


describe a personal trait 


wae 


labeled asan* 


writer in question, an 
to the world 


trait. I do no nph 
ood verbs; for 


ind to sein 


line 
to use a » noun in a verbal sense 


English. 


irrespective of the merits or the 


is very My remarks are en- 


tirely 
demerits of the words. But I cannot so 
indifferently pass over to logicize, mean- 
ing to use logic, that is, to reason, — an- 


other ‘* individualism,’’ which Mr. Bart- 
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*? (Robert Bell, 


, Once a Week, De- 


ll ding 


person. 


t 
} 
land was 


and that these were distributed 


} } + n 
chance, but by the agency and 


the sort 7 pect : ing to the judgement such men as the 
| forefather of General Grant, who had 
had that business upon his hands ‘* this 


o be taken up, with lone 40 yere.’’ In this sense lot is certainly 





y. | ssorted A me rican is 


. . 2.) 
an Americanism, either 


here than it is 


compani n ot 


its nationa 


The worthy Obser 


mouths as 


} 
isO says 


put the following 


tribution to the funny 
rm newspaper 
His 
trimmed for years, 
the 


] 
a 


chin wl 


rn look at Ww 


knees; 
and 


passengers on 


when he is, I 


The men 


a wide-awake O 


heard two or three other 


chap, 


the car talking about the late frosts and 


asserting that they had never seen any- 
the middle 


thing like such weather f 
ot May, hi bevan: Mneli 
the 16th day In an 


May, 1827, snow fell to the 


r crease 


** Gentlemen, on ol 


depth of 
fourteen inches in this locality.’ will be 


oe They looked at him very much as if 


velleve, 


comes in do 


St 


Hts. 


{ November, 
when he rose up, pulled 
pocket, 
Mik higa 


Personally 


ot 


fed takes 


led by 


, 
r who uses 


better fil 
the writ 


that Mr. St phens 
ini News | 


yn was born 


istead of 


rf astie, ll 
is wi 

without 
think I shell 


e depot’s bein’ built 


cale 


ated in Oshkosh or vi rinity 
s] l and 


word to shudder 
thoroughly ‘* American.’”’ 


at, 


is 


who used Jot did very well with- 
ior example, — 
“1 and q lietly 
ible. 


’s Prospects, ed. 1634, 


ise locaie is a word 


which 


man who knows and loves good En 


likely to eschew. 


uning a long, easy gallop, is 
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the donbtful Americanisms. 
quialism the use of which is 
to the West that eastward of 
it would not be understood by 
and it there- 


pl we among 


a thousand; 
it is of ** Ameri- 

hat it is a contraction of 
Bartlett assumes, I can- 
That the last syllable of 
should be 
is not the normal course 


Much more probably it 


and ex- 


tal 
taken 


uption of the Low Dutch 
But that word would 
the West, and be un- 
und its neivhborhood. 

yp is the old 


ind that /ope and 


sider that 
flea, 
forms of the preterite 


well at ieast be cautious 
» the West 

‘nelish origin. Like 
have disappeared from 
old English 


in the far West. 


yin count 


. . 
co1onles 


ing the stock 
found one little pig that 
| 


still long enougn to ve 


find many words under the 
and 


merely in 


vhich I cannot classify, 

re mark up yn 

Almost without exXct ption, 
hich 


are in no proper 
Ameri 
for example: what reason 


irding 


anisms. 


9 this word as Amer- 
vay? True, the beer has 
luced here by the Germans, 
une accompanies the thing. 
and sauerkraut have 

rather the 
There 


t to introduce lager-beer 


1 
i: are they, or 


ricanisms ? 


succeeds, will the 


name ce te » an Americanism, or 


will it b tonism? It is neither; it 
is simply a name, —the name of a very 


good thing, which, by the way, is now 
made here, and chis fly in Toledo and in 
Milwaukee, ter 


Germany, a the 


than it is made in 


Germans themselves 
admit. 


And how is /agoon an Americanism ? 


It means not only the sounds and long, 


shallow channels between the islands or 
} 
] 


sand rifts and the main on our southern 
any great, shallow water 
or marsh. It is used by all En 


ers who have occasion to mention the 


sea-coast, but 

clish writ- 

thing, and is spelled /agune as 
ym. Its 

is manife 

Lame ( ch 


r lined 


often as 


connection with lacus and 


and dead duck, meaning a 
jobber, Mr. Bartlett him- 
self tell are ‘* as old as the London 
Stock Exchange.’’ Wit 


. , “oe ; 
blance of reason, then, do they appear in 


his dictionary! No fact « more 


certain than that they neve 
as peculiar 
I remark 
obvious introduction 


have no ** American ’’ character, be- 


cause it is my to show tha 


purpose 
jury has been done 
Ae 
this enormous 
American ”’ 
sandseapist, attributed 
York Tribune, 


English art criticism of the 


New 
is as Common, l ) ® in 


and- 


scape itself; and land shark, a sailor’s 
name for the men on shore who prey upon 
British Jack 
We shall next have Shylock’s land 


forth as Ameri- 


him, is almost as old as the 
tar. 
rats and water rats set 
canisms. 

Lathy, 


example not 


which needs no definition, is an 
only ot 
clish word in common 
but of a word which, whether it hap- 
pened to be first used in Australia, or in 
England, or in New 


nothing else than English. 


could be 
There be- 


the adjective 


England, 
ing the noun lath, 
lows it as a matter of course, to be used 
by any En ish-speaking man without a 
thought whether it had ever been used 
before. 


s, and law suz 


In all 
Lord; and 


word is as common in 


Laws, laws-a-me, law sake 
are corruptions or euphemisms. 
such phrases /aw stands for 
the change in the 
England as it is here 


among a corre- 


sponding class of speakers, as every read- 
er of English plays and novels knows. 
Laws-a-me is ‘* Lord have mercy upon 


me.’’? As well might good-by, which is 
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pronoun eC 
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and Ohio Railroad lar, five hours in Harper’s Ferry,’’ and 
in ed an exc irsion to made provision tor three hun ired tour- 


‘y for the third Thursday ists. Three thousand idiots sallied forth 


‘round trip tickets one dol- that day. 
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e than by good man- 
reached Harper’s Ferry 
We were 


tine 


and show you the way,’’ she 
unteered. 


bent on S 


outhern minutes are 


rnead, bucket in 


und, we saw 
that sl 1 changed herd d had 


] 1 
mned a ¢ 1ionor. 


she retu | | ] 


a ean calico in our 
» willing 


; The spring 

1ggested ncin ) 

Taces toward ie 

n told there 
istoms the 
which our 


othing 


nd prepare d 


. , . 
t our licitation, Dut 
follow that unti 


farm - house, whe c 


l everything but there, 
Southerners ? ”’ 

inanimous re 
Massachu 


u- 


yin’, t ! ‘ls burned a ey could, 
buy a little milk of you?” 1d if i ui n’t been for the Yankee 
‘* Milk Well, now, 2 ivl ( mped round here we 
sorry, but I ain’t got n¢ *act been killed. They know’d my father 
vot ary cow.”’ was Union, you see, and they had a 
ou direct i 


: ) é pite against us. 
here who has cows ? ”’ 


‘¢ Are you a native of this part of the 
‘¢Oh, yes! There ’s folks about country?’ 


yonder that’s 
let you have moved 
some.’’ al rirl; he owned 
One of us: was and another ; it good bit of land round hi | 
just now wa to be 


re be- 
quarter mile ir. war has made a 
thoucht ot. 1e; of difference here! We used to 

** Is there a spring ir’? a ay times here oncet. Many and 

‘¢ Yes, indeedy!*’ exclaimed she, ea- any ’s the dance we’ve had 
gerly; ‘* there ’s a cold spring of splendid 
water on my land, close by 


minute till 1 get a 


on that 
there big stor 


Jest waita |?’ 


ts is settin’ on; 
any a set there.’’ 


looked at the flat rock, we looked 


1e your baske 
ve danced n 


buckit, and I1’ll go We 





The 


nothing; but 


have 


we 
worn 
hoes when she 
half 


ther half performed their evo- 


was young, — or 


the dancers stood aside, 


we rose to pursue our pil- 


} 
whose name, age, 


is unmarried) 


her volun- 


to come into 
show us how 
} ] 


1died 


with 
the 


ri 

fired at 

hills and along 
showed us, 


1i-board Ot 


too, a 


her old-fash- 


, and told hat her in- 


= ° 
as iying lil 1c me 


1 tl 


when 


} 1 
am iat ito take 


sunflow- 
untended 


mt of the house, 


asters, 


OM 


d down to 
nd was a ti ing un- 
is 
Behind 
re 


you 


the back windows, 
I ever saw; it was 
i a he 


lar, and it cast 


house, 


utter des- 


this 


nse of 


itude, that 


Harper's Ferry, 
ah; behind, the 
erim hi the untraveled river. 


Inside, rooms ¢ mprised the whole 
bed- 


was parlor, dining- 


house: t : scantily-furnished 
third 


v-room, 


rooms, 


room, sittin and winter kitchen 
beside (in summer I presume the cook- 
ing was in a small, rickety shed near the 
front po h), and opened directly upon 


the pore h. On the floor of this apart- 
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ment was a neat, cheap, caudy carpt a 


at the three windows were green 


paper 


curtains; around the whitewashed wall 


five hard wooden chairs. one a rocker, 


arranged; between the two 


were primly 
table, 


back windows was a draped with 


al and black c¢ on which lay a 


Bible 


1 1: ° a 
wooden mante i-plece, painted black, was 


ver 


and hymn- book; on the narrow 


an oil lamp. This was all. 


In this room, without eve 
| 


outlook, 


that lone woman 
life. i 


No ek ( k, no 


picture or engraving 


e staring wall, n 


n of sewing, 


the 


the mantel, no sig 

womanly work; even 
into which we had a peep when 
fruit 


placed therein some cake and 


: dishes. 


What did she do through all the long 


evenings, — during the 


we gave her) was almost bare of 
many 


Read ? 


t read, 


stormy days even in summer? 


No, 


‘only to pick out a bit in the Bibl 
1 know ri 


her 1 ofh« ve address, in orde r to send 


ned that she could n 
, Which 
oht well,’? when we asked for 
her a stray newspaper or magazine now 
and then. 

Our friend said 


she had and 


seemed to esteem a busy Irish family 


she 


was no Gossip; 


‘¢ most no neighbors at all,’’ 


nearer the ferry as too far l ‘Y SO- 


cial level to be considered 


is acquaint- 


ances. our chance visit was a 


rouse 


could 


we 


When we went away she shook hands 


ged 


most warmly with 


thanked 


licious 


come again soon and see her, and 


is over and over for the ‘* de 


lunch.’’ 


No accident occurred to mar our ple: 


is- 


ure that day, yet we never think of our 
luncheon by the Shenandoah without 
sadness for the pitiful, empty, lifeless 
life that poor spinster endures! There 


Virginia, but 


cially among the less e 


still exists in mort 


cated, something 


of that old, before-the-war feeling that 


manual labor is only for the colored race, 


and that too much acquaintance with 


books unfits a woman for — what ? 


Equal companionship with her husband 
and brothers, perhaps, or contentment 
in such an existence as our hostess knows. 





than 


more 


T ho 
he wi 


not now, least, i 
al doctrine that Mr. 
number of those 


lf to the 


‘ . } 
remain iong 


theologi 
a little ‘k adds hims 
‘riticise the ances of 


it- writers who « 


in ] 
now and the nh he h: > 
from these severe studies In the hur utte: 


ness, 





( Yontribute 


Among 
1y foolish 


nm 

Mr. Mallock 

i * upon 
nine of 


as a type of yond 


which others _ sible reality.’ 
He shows ‘ 


Ss assertions, pro 


I 


r continues, 


ess yu 


ic, where he has scratch 


of his school, is into the bush of f 


. oe 
mental equuib- 


| 
Say they cer himself would be 

they stand cile’’ science and religion, if 

the question of the universe will accept his basis 


to scratch tl 


cla l to 


) of reconciliat 
ind appreciative wonder, which is ‘‘ this deepest, widest, and most 
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the technique of art : ‘ 7 t 


untance 
h the n 


issionate de- 


lhere 


erest in 


have it in some « 
ure cannot produ 
indefinite powe1 I an , pro yw some- 


op it. It would 


rts, and 


oetry and 
tion of th« not hear any and 
needs to be such confiden judemen yronounced. 
trust so much more Presuming to know little of painting my- 
sensibility. self, I would like to ask if there is not a 
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such 
me ar 
ymposition, though indispen- that 
creat work of 
e it great; and | 
ken, there are pai 


yt by the pu 


domain of 

are content t how ir ularizing 
if hey wished. Their yh 
isfied with ] 
lor on the 

1’s dress, 
behind ner. f course, lacKkhey¢ l expressions, 

‘ | rh now somewhat 


were 


It is not lone since one « 


R samont 


is new 


-ver have 
es. Trollope puts usdown it cessor must be soucl 
I 
ce commonpla e, every- 


about them — Now the use of the expression is con- 


x except how they looked fined mainly to occasions where its pe- 
’ l it is 


inency compels If, a 


1d talked. We are not euliar pe ' 
nything of that sympathy avoided as rather passé by il except 
rom profound understand- those obstinate old fogies who have the 
the commonest human be- habit of clinging to forms and fashions 
e know of them pretty much what long after the general public has dis- 

ild } if we were to meet them carded them. 
to-morrow at dinner, and are bored by Next, it was decreed that the word 
them quite as we should be in the real- average should be installed as the word 
ity. I 8 Ippose Trollope belones to the of the pe ric l. And it was |: igh ible to 
realists, and we are told that realism in notice how a word, originally of moder- 


art is a fine thing; but by whatevername ate pretensions, which as a modest mem- 





November, 


ywned ally vi t least, freq 
lustra- re; : me of these st 


tion how composition be m: sure to be worldly advance. 





1879.] The 


bright’s | peculiarity was that in aim- 
ing at | hin cing he still cleaved to 
plarn | , wild and meagre liv- 
b s, and brotherliness 
with clo .... To argue upon the 


possibi ity of 
the bu 


but it is an attempt 


culture before luxury to 


olic world may be to areue truly, 
to disturb a se- 


} 


quence to which humanity has been too 


i 
long accust 


Yeobricht 


mites that 


med readily to 


to the 


renounce. 
preat hing Eedon ere- 


hey might rise to a serene 


comprehensiveness without going through 
themselves was 
e ancient Chal- 


ascending from earth to 


irichin 


the p ess OF ¢ 


not unlike arguing to t 
deans that in 
»empyrean it was not necessary 
1 into the heaven of ether.’’ 
1an who is going to throw 
in Paris to come home 
and tur 


had beet 


region. ‘ hen his 


chool-master to the poor 
famous | right boy of his 
name was casual- 
ly menti neighboring 
said, ‘ Ah, Clym Yeobright: 

now?’ When the in- 
stinctiv | about a 
What is he doin: it is felt 
not be fot 


yeomen, 
the listen 
what is he 
person is, 
that he will 
like most of us, do- 
ing nothi 
Poor ( ly 


a tracica re 


particular. ”’ 
loes come home to make 
When has the 


ywn in a novel 


enough. 
modern reformer been shi 
in so perfectly fresh and unhackneyed 


a licht is Ha dy 


around this 


has managed to throw 


man, who is neither 


young 


impr isoned, 


mobbed nor suffers any 


other of the regulation calamities with 


which su a hero is wont to be brought 
on the stage. He 


Eustace la, 


only falls in love with 
and she with him; and what a 
tragedy therefrom! 
skill in ce 


and fickle 


Surely there is rare 
ating a being so self-loving 
ind without the slightest ap- 
preciation of what is noblest in her hus- 
band as Eustacia is, who yet in her way 
i All her early 
manceuvres to make the acquaintance 
of Clym; her ‘** At present, tell me of 
Paris,’’ uttered in the midst of one of 
their 


a ficure. 


is so touching 


most romantic lovers’ trysts; her 
trailing off with all her pride to a mis- 
erable village picnic, after her marriage, 
in search of excitement, — in spite of all 
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these proceedings, how subtly but im- 
measurably is Eustacia removed from 
the usual shallow conception of the idle 
beauty, scheming to entrap lovers, and 


covetinge worldly clare and glitter for 


Eedon 
heath with all her boardine-school edu- 


mere vanity. This divinity o 


cation had nowhere received any 
that 


training 
would enable her even to sympa- 
thize with a husband’s purpose (perhaps 
the safest form of feminine purpose), 
though the husband had been a man of 
much more practical aspirations than 
( lym Yeobricht. One ear 


Eustacia as sharing the life of any man 


not imagine 


whatever with a serious career; yet all 
her extended compass ‘* both of feeling 
and of making others feel,’’ how suggest- 
ive it is of a large nature thrown away; 
with what evident charity does the au- 
thor himself regard her! 

I believe Hardy has been somewhat 
accused of taking a low estimate of wom- 
en, of having a cynically sh 


their foibles; 


rp eye tor 
but merciless as his insi¢ht 
sometimes seems, it is an insight which 
I should think 


‘ advanced,”’ 


women, even the most 
would recognize as, upon 


I 
I have 


the whole, sympathetic. never 
Ethelberta, 


The Hand of 


not know what iniquities he may have 


seen and do 
perpetrated against the sex in that book; 
but in his other books I find 


or less keenly appreciative of the femi- 


him more 


nine situation as well as temperament. 
The situation of the reformer, too, is in- 
dicated with the more force in this story 
the 


because so indirectly. Any one of 


inimitable dialocues of the heathmen is 
the strongest possible sugvestion of the 
task Clym undertakes in proposing to 
intellectualize these delightful ignora- 
muses; or the scene of the Sunday morn- 
ing hair-cutting before Fairway’s shop, 
when Clym is thus commented on by the 
very class whom he has sacrificed all his 
own interests to benefit: ‘*’Tis gvood- 
hearted of the young man, but, for my 
part, I think he had better mind his 
business.’’ 

It is that Hardy’s 


story is always three men, or more, in 


true, of course, 


pursuit of a woman; but it matters lit- 
tle what his mere story is so long as he 





ed 


04 The 
tells it with such vivid characterization, 
such terse and vigorous writing in the re- 
flective passages, and with a plot which, 
however simple, is full of such dramatic 
situations as is The Return of the Na- 
tive. 
— It 
Greeks, who drank so deep 


ains of life, 


that the 
y at the fount- 


seems very singular 
} 
and are themselves such clo- 
rious representatives of the beauty of life, 
should have left us that most pathetic 


saying that those whom the gods love 
die young, and the no less pathetic story 
to the gods 


of the mother who prayed 


for the most precious thin 
cift for he 
swered by finding them dead in the morn- 
None of us fully 
the pos 


within their 


r beloved sons, and was an- 


ing light. understand 
this before 


by 


sibility of being thus 
beloved the gods has passed away 
from us forever, — realize that it means it 

st flush and 
the ** 


is well to be cut off in fir 
7 4 1:11 
rapture ot existence, before ehik 


of disenchantment,’’ as Castellar some- 


where puts it, has crept upon heart and 
i For if we live lo 


to 


} 


brain. ig enough, there 


is sure come to us, sooner or later, a 


period when the cutting contrast between 
the real and ideal begin 


s to make itself 


most painfully felt; when the hard, in- 
exorable facts of life fe themselves 


} 


ana 


ree 


we wake up, as it were, 
that childhood 


and early youth have woven round us. 


upon us, 


from the coldk n dream 


ancholy necessities of life, nothing to me 


is more intensely tragic than this dreary 


time of disillusionment, that in one form 


or another is known to all men, though 


many doubtless pass through this “ blind 


darkness’’ quietly and 
drift 


most 


painlessly, and 
al- 


highly, 


into another | » of being 


unconsciously; the more 


delicately, and sensitively we are organ- 


ized, the greater, of course, will be our 


How long 


unbroken it is impossi 


suffering. the spell may remain 
le to measure by 
years, and varies, of course, entirely ac- 
cording to individual character. I have 
known men who were completely disil- 
lusionized at twenty-five, and women who 
at thirty had only just begun to compre- 


hend the actual world. But I believe it 
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is safe to say that disenchantment sets 
in when youth has really dropped from 
we 


are born into manhood and 


womanhood; for this change within us 
seems inde t d almost like ast cond birth, 


of the pangs of which we are painfully 


conscious. Or, if you will, it is a crisis 


in life, the issue of which no physician 
can predict. For it is very possible that 
in it may hon lessly perish what is best 


Who 


and Keats and 


and highest in us, our idealism 


can say how even Shelley 
Schubert, and others of whom 


kind of 


too young, 


ai 
ill those 


we like to think with a sweet 
melancholy that the 
through that 


might have passe 


period 


when passion ead, and 


I 
to have run dry forever; when ut- 


seems ( inspira- 
tion 
terance and creation become painfully 


difficult, if not impossible, and we for the 


ime wholly comprehend Solomon’s 
lespairing cry of ‘* Vanity, vanity, all 
Looked at in this light, no 
t and it seems 


oo young, 
scarcely fair to judge ot 
before it has 


For 


much-abused 


eenius at all 
attained to a certain ma- 
by that creat 
but the 


emanation, 


° | 
turity. is called 


but 


brilliant flash, the sparkling 


what 


name is often 


as it were, of that first evanescent fervor 
Alfred Musset, 


irnishes, it to 


} 
and ecstasy of youth. 


t seems me, 


illustration of yne who 


himself;’’ or, in other words, 


whose genius appears to have been so 
closely and intimately knit and 


bound 
with his yout lat we may 


consider them as one. If 


up almost 


then those 


whom the gods love die young, it is also 


true that they who know not the grief 


of disenchantment have known 


tasted 


never 


any grief, or any bitterness, 


— have s¢ arcely indeed, to learn 


the 


lesson of life. t also they can 


nothing of the strenecth which 


possess 


comes after that sharp cup has been 


drained. For if we can pass through this 
fire, not 


chastening indeed unscathed, 


for that would be impossible, but with a 
germ of life left in our idealism, we may 
assume that it is safe in truth, and that 
no storms or struggles of after-life can 
ever affect or imperil it again. 
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RECENT 


Mr. MattHew ARNOLD’s new prose vol- 
Mixed 


papers on dif- 


} } 


ume bears the unassuming title of 


Essay d consists of nine 
ferent then iterary and social interest, 


was pu 


lished nearly 
y way of introduction 
ite work on Continent- 
titles of the remaining 
» a wide range of sub- 
as Mr. Arnold 
are animat- 

» upon the 

is them in 

1e¢ p un ty 

t this accom- 

ve been his 
different 

His aim is 

ie human 
pursued 

a part 

“Fe hat, then, 


but ich is 
matter that 
ature isa 
Civilization is 
Man is 

of society 


man 


whole body 

comes to i with a life worthy to be called 

human, and corresponding to man’s true as- 

pirations and powers.” Now the basis, Mr. 
' 


Arnold says, upon which all man’s effort to 


civilize himself proceeds is the love of lib- 
erty ; he | yf liberty is the instinct 


for « cp 


the instinct for expan- 


sion manifests itself in two principal ways, 
— in the resistance to being over-governed, 


sat upon, cramped and crushed, so to speak, 


from above, and in the demand for equality 
that i 

resistance to being crowded and crushed 

tera And gi his basi 


effort to civilize himself, “ the powers whicl 


of opportuni % 


y and privilege 
for man’s 
upon this | 


isis, contribute to build up hu- 


man civilization ” are chiefly “ the power of 


knowl- 
edge, the power of art and beauty, the pow- 


conduct, the power of intellect and 


er of social life and manners.” ‘Those who 

are familiar with Matthew Arnold's previ- 

ous writings, especially with Literature and 
1 Mixed Ess 

York 


MATTHEW 
1879. 


ARNOLD 


Macmillan & 
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Dogma and the Culture and Anarchy es- 


says, know already something of what one 
civil- 


nation has exe mplified 


his ethnic distribution of the 


One 


may call 
izing powers. 
one power, another another: the Hebrews 


Eng 


the Greeks and the Italians of the 


and the Protestant ish the power of 


conduct ; 


(sic) the power ot art 


Repascence the Ger- 


mans the power of accurate knowledge ; the 
Ath- 


life 


French, as did also and preéminently 


ens in her prime, the power of social 


No 


hibited these powers, or 


and manners nation . eX- 


any gre sumber 


of them, in combination, —only rare indi- 
als, bright, particular stars of human- 
ity, have done that ; yet this lofty combina- 


tion is the end toward which all true patri- 


ots ought to labor, and the t and most in- 
ble preliminary to the acceptance of 


national ideal is the frank confes- 


sion of actual national deficiencies. Again, 
fol- 


charges 


have so often done before, us 
low Mr. Arnold 


which he brings against his own compatri- 


as W 


attentively in the 


ots, feeling sure that he will not weakly 
them the uttermost trving 


spare 


t 


to suppress a 


truth, yet 


r as may be a certain igno- 
satisfaction we all have in hearing En- 
tore 


glishmen berated, and to reserve arnest 


consideration the indirect bearing ot those 
charges upon ourselves 
The essays on Democracy and the One 
Thing Needful (Porro Unum est Necessa- 
rium) concern themselves with educational 
civilization 
intellect 
and knowledge.” Mr. Arnold recognizes the 
fact that 1 


matters,—with that part of 


which belongs to the “ power of 


in England is fast anc 
hands of the 
aristocracy into that of the middle class, and 


authority 


irrevocably passing from the 


he entreats for t sstablishment of schools 


by the state, which shall offer, at a mod- 
erate cost to the pupils, a better order of 
instruction for that class; something more 
nearly approaching to the admirable mental 
training afforded by the French /ycées and 


communal schools, and the higher public 


schools of Germany; something deserving 
culture. In the 


Equality, it is rather the social aspects of 


the name of essay on 
civilization which we are invited to consider, 
and England is most unfavorably contrasted 
with France in the general intelligence and 
personal refinement, the humanity and ur- 
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terial 


wher increased 


most ast outrun- 
ning the limits comfort and 
progress of the 


lass themselves, 
seem necessat in France and 


everywhere and above things, repeats 


Mr. Arnold, with that bl: 


resolute 
reiteration which is one of his own idiosyn- 
crasies of manner, “it is by the humanity 
of their manners that men are made equal.” 
“* A man thinks to show himself my equal,’ 
says Goethe, ‘ by being grob, — that is to say, 


coarse and rude; he does not show himself 


my equal, he shows himself grob.’” Now 
~ j g , 


[ Nov embi r, 


one must 


Mr. Arnold’s 

yumentative and 
1] 

l 


fully do 


essay 


presented t 
man who seems to ive exemplitied 
his own person, and very touchingly, 
bri fe of thir- 
years, almost ilizing pow- 
ers, — knowle , art, urbanity, and spotless 
In the delightful paper entitled A 
French Critic 


virtue 
on Goethe we have re 


and to some extent corrected, M 


iewed, 

dmund 

Scherer’s rather dry estimate of one who 

was preéminently and memorably a human- 
: . 


ist,—1 


lustrating the 
) 


Social 


powers of beauty, 


learning, and refinement somewhat 


to the exclusion of the sterner fourth, that 
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let us glance fe 


ut tudy is of 


some of his vie 
epresents the of American socie 
born a 
in th very 


t mas- 


max 
an America 
show that we 
se abo 
and re sp 


it comes 


their environs, — individ 


every wav W 


‘ i s parate 
is almost from it 
mbles such a Enthusiastic individuals among 


yrrect scious of cultivated tastes and 


purposes, 
on their own behalf 
truth, and to point with : 

t always their private efforts and achie\ 

he main, essen- here also let us at least have 


ter all, not as Mr. Arnold says, “ d 
sometimes has the (of not being taken in). If these indivic 
ind subtle con- really love their country, they will stop talk- 
he himself says ing and thinking of themselves and i 
re iw the present volume, not so rk, and continue for a long ) 
ning proselytes t labor without recognition or reward. For 
yet they have not diminished the sum 


our “ hideousness” by a fraction lar: 


o de sire to see tl ings as they rk il- € nouch to be expressed at all. 


‘the friends of humane life, the Per contra, we may venture to encourage 


” Jn this latter spirit ourselves by reflecting that we learn easily 
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ing 
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has a side which 
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destructive of all literary 


ira 


to define exactly 


essay, but one has only to 


vork of the masters in this 


that an essay 


VOrTR of 


art. 


form, it 


some 


Non 


considere 


et tre 


n, and 
nd Ed- 
nt Day 
+ ' 


be l 


coming between William 
Champeaux and Hugh of St. Victor is 
to make a very doul indeed 


There i 


dictines in later times had a copy whic 


uuses of 


disser tful statement 


1e not sno doubt that 


n writ- 


but that 
the 


. , 
suppresse¢ as injurious to morals; 
it 


that it 


harm, was anywhere time 


} 


10 e- 


36, M. Vict 
James Stephen says, fir 
treatise to the world in the edi- 


to 
—— lieve 


A 


r Cousin, 
“ir t 


St 
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h he 
brought 
The 0 


one does n cf e “il to call at- 


also, to which 


tention ' i i for tance, of 


the w Lacordaire 


devote himself after leavin e pulpit. 
He is, being a Do- 
minican mouk I \ y e t 
the Ben 


tement. 
cesses of 
are es- 


me I wl i 


product 


v out, 

haps, t see it 

performed But under the 
i habit 


ntiousness, 


impulse of that 


haracteristics of mod- 
ern artists, attempt is now occasionally 


made, profit of the practice of 


art An 
ture’s M 


attempts Thomas Cou- 


Entretiens d’Atelier has 
o his pupil 


s and friends, 
no small influence upon 

‘ ally in France, but 
more from th lisplayed in it than 


from exact exposition 
therein 


f this 


> a translation 
Eng 


and there 


lish,! al- 


though here too 


loyal t omatic French text to be 


really | | English, 


all wh« 


may be weleomed by 


re concerned directly as_practi- 
1 Con sati F Methods 


COUTUBE nslatec rom the 


By Tuomas 
French by 8. E 
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tioners, or indirectly as critics and patrons, 
: P 


in the rational develop: ‘ r} 


scope of the book may | understood, 
perhaps, from , ter 1 words :— 


“ This 


servation. Rebellio ayalt all 


book personal ob- 
science, 
it has been 


imposs to learn by 


academic means teachings 


bad I 
them 


cannot . ‘ r understood 
ivated me, 

seemed 

useless 
I did 


ence has cost 


vesid 


not wish t pena 


me dea mis- 


taken the way, sometime my- 


have come to me from 
results, great ht I « 
{ 


out irom them mo 


self; but thers ese 


failures great ome 


to pieces, 


it is true, but no [hese 
] 
| 


ectual gymnastics have formed within me 
] 


a good artistic ament 


tem pe 


tual dis- 
entific 


rm, and 


nspiring 
ius. It is 


] 
loose logic 


abounding 


1e studio, expressed infinite bon- 


e, and illustrated by tales of personal 


experience, told with al a Frenchman’s 


and th al ‘ artist’s dramat- 


vivacity 


ic instinct l ient r critic cannot 


fail to find in these pag only amuse- 


ment, but some new ecious inspira- 
Thus, there i: 


h may be accepte 


tions hapter or two on 


draw 
dra. The 


of nature 


l as er cathe- 


ng whit 


remarks on the observation 


clos 


f f 


rather than of or of the an 


tique, as essential to the establishment of 
sound foundations, are excellent and timely, 
in certain brief 


and sentences are expressed 


volumes of truth: Use three quarters of 


your eyes for observation, and one 


” © Above all t 


quarter 
for drawing 
ble; 


greatest strength.’ 


rs, be hum- 
in the i 


art of painting, humility is the 


‘If you look superfi- 


cially,” says the painter, summarizing the 
results of an afternoon’s study by the 


} 


d A bor- 
ders of a stream, wherein there had been re- 
vealed to him innumer wonders of life, 
color, and form, — “if you look superficial- 
m image; look 
image 


ly, you have only a comm 
longer and deeper, the becomes sub- 
lime.” “I hope you have observed that I 
STEWART. 
GIFPORD 


With an Introduction by Ropert Swarn 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879 
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sorbet roduc 
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observation. 


ever, 
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though natural and un 


nity, though earnest 
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not being a 


Such 

Couture’s teaching 
on of them in 

com position, 


remarkable for 


ehind the 
between the 
master 8 

the paint- 
king for in 
language 
front of 
half ab- 
} 


upon the observe 


é uttering thoughts palette to ex] 


cperience and to it he creat 


performance, how- er hand, s) 
ind wholesome. prophet prea 
ver, that his believers, 
pupils throughout, and 
iffected, is full of dig- 1 R 


and uncompromising, 
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ion to sit at his 


rhaps no other 
iandism could 


midst of a 


ous @ssay 


listinctive 


sufficient 


book 


, and 
not 


} 
nas 
esqueness, 


linavination, 


rs; yet it is 
irom the 


im- 
vhich it had to 


» less fond o 
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do. F 


alone in 


wr Thiers possessed virtues which 
1 public man would 


Franc ce. 


have 
In 

place, he cared exclusively for things, the 
name tl be 
indifference 
no touch of 


made 
him cor sp uous 


in 


ey bore 


hg 
He 


sentiment 


to him a matter 


ot 


almost 


entire had, in fact 
in his moral make- 
up, —a la 


which in his case impli 


not 
b 


nti 


un- 
mat- 


essen- 
il civ- 
ha 


the 


» professional army), because 
French peo- 


theatrical parade, less dis- 


sasures would make the 
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insulted the inhabitants of the city, nor 
stole their good vit intimating that 
ine ey were a 


they abstained 
pack of slaves 1 
while later he eats the long since ex- 
th ; 


a master ; 


posed newspape 


{ } f 
ondness of 


mate 


Simon knows no ot 
; ; +} 


1e chose to 

28, the em- 

to under- 

ted the 

from f Bona- 
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inste 


ym, The Li 
24th of May. We have 
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forms the main part of 
volumes out of 7867, 
the most 

now useful- 

by this admirable 
wealth of the col- 
literature and 


fairly seen 


I vy no means 
inually for 


and when 


imp 


session the ¢1 its 


id computation And 


not merely from the num- 


it by its great richness in 


ts, and t 


e,and we 


Loum 

le tte rpress 
proper 
upon china, 
The present 
repro- 
art. In 
picture - books, 


ven exclusively to the 


Japanese 
very expensive 
ca. Album No. II. 


rincipal of National Art Train- 


09 
D35 


and are uined, these plates present 


a useful series of examples of vegetable 
imal forms applied to decoration ; 
h for the most part suggestions quite 


1, and in respect t 


ed from good fans, wl 


o color better, may 

because 

cheap, are apt to be undervaiued 

imens of de rative art. Ihe al- 
has the 

series of 


ng a ontrasting 


to the learner tl 
ties of their transfer to porcelain 
alue 


the de 


Moreover, the plates, and 


orations « 


Jap inese art 


xt: such as the admir: 


orative fo ms to ¢ 
of motion a 


f th} 
rT. 


10S OL 


° ens 
and iteliigen 


plicity of portrayal, is a d 
ion of Oriental methods of 


inestimable addition to 


ver contai 


I luctions from the work 


wherein the contortions of 


La sureness and 


forth wit 


an appreciation of form 


parsimony of lines 


our met 


t to our 


aiways 
r, whe 


Piton 


vn on the back co 
given by M 


European manner, 


representations of 
native manner 


popular idea of mu 
usually limited to the laws 


ion and expression, 


mony, 


treatises upon ha 


and thorough - bass 


damental principles underlying 
structure, which involve 
l, and even psyel 


susp 


few may 


identified vine art 
the emotional inspirations it 
press that its devotees might sl 
dissecting its anatomy and laying bare 
hidden sources of its vital 

icture 


ough understand f str 


sential to a perfect appreciation of its 
est beauty, and whatever illusions may 
New York: John Wiley 


ing School, 
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succee 
must 


come er comprehe 


sciences, the 
be completely 
entertaining ex posi 

n done towards achieving 

the work in question is 


il study. 


AND GERMAN. 
M I i is little |} 

Coin 

sketches 

all in the 

of Victor Hugo, deprive 

tion, ar vith great 

The « j 

painful reading. It 

bert, wh 


Un 


has drawn four 


uper 
t 
t 


rather in tha 


striving for simplicity. 
> book is really 

is dedicated to Flau- 
much admired by a num- 
1 Un ( le la Vie de Misére Par PAuL Hevusy 
Paris: P. Ollendorff. Boston: C. Schénhof. 1878. 
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s accus- 
n him as 


mader But there 


as many kinds o s as there are 
of anything else though he 


tries hard e ., t help being 


touching extremely 


7 } 
Tr exampie, 


18 OF § er miserable, 


and the others : to inspire 


t ioom | is a comn 1 con- 


deepes 


dition of things just at the nt time, 
and the cheerful writers are probably starv- 


1 


waxing fat and 
question, weve 
assaults on 


like a certain amoun 


stan 


+} ‘ 
cney 


books they read, let them 


Chey will fi pathetic 
| 


and can 1emsel 
content with 


W herever 


woes on, 


> true 
serving of praise than 


To hear the laudation 


ance. 


him, one would suppose tl 


had 


was most striking. 


sibly, than he 

original to the 

Parisian drawing-rov 
some of his more us 
while he generally lays his s 
country ; but tl 
Sand had 


child, 


s is no nov 


done this wher 


— it is curious, by the 1 


mind that her attention was called 
merit of what we may call terature 


by a friend who sh xr Auerbach’s 


Dorfgeschichten, — an and Charles 


Bernard wrote s than 


Theuriet describes 


sant Wav; but 


is also true 


country in a ple: green 


trees are no rarer in novels than they are 


rood 


in the woods, and there are a many 


writers of fiction who are formidable rivals 
marine 
the 
are 


All 


to our best known landscape and 


painte Possibly this mingling of 


arts justifies those hasty critics who 


forever talking about word-painting. 
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but the out- 


the 


these qual ti however 


meern only 
] 


true originality does 


frame : 
not show itself in describing new fashions 
of head-dress, but in the way the people be- 
neath these hats are set ind here 


shows but ttle disposition to 


beaten path. 


before us, 
Theuriet 


leave the He makes it 


clear that he is wise 
lish novels, and to 


their good qualities, but more 


lishes his claim to originality than the 


ition 


of French plays proves 
f that quality in 


English stage In all essentials 


euriet remains true to those models with 


he is infinitely more familiar, and 
nowhere is this shown more clea 


y than in 


Maison des Deux Bar- 


his story called La 


beaux.! 
It is no serious objection to the tal 


the plot is evident from time that 


interest ol a 


first ten pz 
plot is quite an accident 
reads Thackeray for the 
does all his ingenuity 


raise Wilkie Collins from his | 


ges are read 
matter, — who 
plot, 
in this respect do to 
in the 
valley by the side of Parnassus ? — the only 
important thing is the way the story is told. 
Here we 


d, innocent husband, 


have familiar people, the middle- 


the frivolous wife, 
and the barber’s block of a lover, and the 


action moves in the well-known ruts. Of 


when thi gs 


course, 


br 


come a crisis, the 
road shoulders of the husband » dwarf 
the scented pettiness of the lover, : after 
a period of probation the wife is taken into 


We all 


French novelists who seek to be 


favor again know the incidents ; 
proper are 
never tired of casting their stories after this 
model, and in consequence they ar 


like one another as are the 


as much 
bars of an iron 
tence. 

‘here are neat touches here and there in 
the book I upon what 


any way 


but it is hard to see 


principle its author called in 


rreat. Surely, too, the other sketch in the 


volume is not of a sort to add to a great 


man’s fame. It- begins prettily enough 
and there is some merit in certain parts, 
but there are stains in it — or such they seem 
to be to the reader of another nation —that 
More- 


over, many of the most offensive things are 


cannot delight a good many persons. 


lugged in in the most superfluous way. 
Yet these criticisms do not in any way 
‘La 
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detract from what we can call Theuriet’s 
amiability. He is pleasing enough as far 
] but he is tethered with a short 
rope. 
We spoke of 
and it i 


Auerbach a moment ago, 
in his old 
back to the sort of writing 
His Lan- 


an example of his best method. 


is interesting to see how 
age he has gon 
that first brought him real fame 
dolin ? is 
After 


sition rt reat 


g away to attempt the compo- 


novel of the period, — 
for must it not have been with some such 


ambitious design that he composed such 


a cumbersome ethical monst 
Villa on the Rhine ? — he has wisely learned 
/ 
ict limits of his 7 and 


a practicable task. That he 


wers, 


here no one can deny, and 


is perfectly credible that a ¢ 


reat many 
hould find this book unreadable 
hose who like Auerbach will like this nov- 


will 


is very possible to 


while tl » who do not like him 
i And it 

erits in a book wit 

We are all 

} 


acknowledge, as an abstract 


1out caring 
ready enough to 
que stion, the 
imports nathematical study, yet there 
are those of us who never open a book on 
the subject ; and in the same way, it is easy 
to be indifferent to a writer whose ability 
and good intention we are ready enough to 
admit. As Paul Stapfer says in his Cause- 
ries Guernesiaises, the only position of ab- 
solutely uniform feeling towards every 
Hence 
some books 


with every feeling of respect and none of 


of indifference to all 


be very possible te reac 


liking rhere will be others, however, who 
will take pleasure in this novel 


Certainly the 


attraction that even poor 


1 


novels have for a large number of Ameri- 
And it is 
are liked 
no higher 
Southworth does here 
delight of thousands, 
while a really fine novel, like Geier-Wally, 


has no exceptional success. It would seem 


ean readers is a curious thing 


by no means the best ones that 
authors who rank at home 
Mrs 


translated for 


most : 
than, say, are 


the 


as if sometimes people who shifted from 


one country to another lost the bearings in 


more ways than one. On the other hand, 
we have Julian Schmidt praising the nov- 
els of Edmund Yates, of all men 3ut this 
is straying far from the discussion of Auer- 


He takes us back to the 


country that he has made famous in litera- 


bach’s last novel. 
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ture, and 
The 


daughter of 


ore us familiar figures. 
ucter is the heroine, the 

rich farmer. This man 
complicates matters very much by commit- 
ting a murder, 


main nar 


and the main interest of the 
story, so far 
the 


quent ¢ 


as the action is con ‘rned, is 
trial of the murderer, and his subse- 
areer. It would be unkind to the 
reader te unf the various ins and 


outs of the plot; it will be sufficient to say 
» who cares for the tale at the 


] int to 


that any 
beginning will be 
Yet he story is 


success. 
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